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It will be seen by those who have read our ‘proposals,’ that 
the name of this magazine has been changed from ‘Examiner’ 
to ‘Messenger.’ Our reason for this change is simply, that the 
first name is preoccupied by a paper published in St. Louis, 
which advocates principles so ditlerent from those which we 
shall uphold, that we are unwilling to have our book confounded 
with it in the mind of the public. It is true that the Western 
Examiner of St. Louis is probably little known to most o! 
those who will read the Messenger, but we thought it better 
to avoid all unpleasant mistakes, by putting ourselves on the 
safe side. The great object to be secured by the name of a 
periodical, is to designate it among all others; and this object 
is attained by the present, better than by the former name. 

A primary object of this work is to set forth and defend 
Unitarian views of Christianity. Our religious opinions are 
to ourselves of the utmost importance, and we feel that we 
cannot value them too highly. We shall therefore explain 
and illustrate them, defend them earnestly, show that the 
rest on revelation, and that they are in all respects practical. 
This is a part of our work, and it seems to us important, be- 
cause we believe that these views are not only true, but suited 
beyond all others, to promote a practical christian life. We 
deem it important in another respect. We believe that there 
are many whose minds hesitate between believing and reject- 
ing Christianity, whose doubts would yield to a thoughtful 
faith, if the truth were presented in its original and divine 
simplicity. For it seems to us, that the exaggerated reports 
of infidelity in the West, have been founded not so ahae 
the rejection of Christianity itself, as on the rejection of 
creeds—(i. e. the opinions of men about Christianity,)—which 
—_ been presented in its stead, and considered identical 
with It. 
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2 Introductory. 


But while these and other considerations are enough to save 
us from lukewarmness in maintaining our religious opinions, 
_the recollection that we are fallible, and that notwithstanding 
our convictions, we may be in error, will keep us, we hope, 
from dogmatism. However earnestly we may contend for 
what we believe to be truth, we hope ever to be found, in ac- 
cordance with the injunction of inspiration, speaking the truth 
in love. Whatever may be the worth of faith, if it be receiv- 
ed or propagated at the expense of charity, infinitely more is 
lost than gained. 

There are certain great principles of Christianity in which 
all Protestant christians unite, at least in theory, and which 
should control the character of all religious discussion. Among 
the most prominent, is the right of private individual interpre- 
tation of the scriptures. e shall claim this as a right, and 
urge itasaduty. It was this and the truth that man is ac- 
countable to God, but, to him alone, for his opinions, which 
formerly emancipated Protestants from Papal dominion, and 
they now form the safeguard of christian truth, pure and un- 
defiled. We hope ever to be found with those who are op- 
posed to all bigotry, intolerance and exclusiveness, and to 
take our stand in the ranks with them against every attempt 
to bind men’s consciences, and against every form of religious 
persecution. 

By fixing our attention on these and other great principles, 
we hope to avoid as far as possible a sectarian character. 
We trust in God that our object is not to build up a sect, but 
to establish the Truth, and especially the true principles of 
Christ. We care little for the name of Unitarian. We are 
willing that the word should be blotted out of the theologt- 
cal vocabulary, if whatever of truth is embodied in it, were 
but generally diffused. ‘The moment that we become secta- 
rian, seeking our own praise more than the truth of God, we 
hope that all our supporters will desert us. 

he distance at which the Editors live apart, is a disadvan- 
tage which will, to some degree, affect this magazine. We are 
stationed at different points in an immense territory. From 
Buffalo to St. Louis, is more than twelve hundred miles; and 
from Cincinnati to Louisville, the two points nearest together, 
is a day’s journey. Of course we can have little personal in- 
tercourse together, and absolutely no concert in regard to the 
articles which we prepare for the successive numbers of the 
Messenger. Itmust, therefore, sometimes happen that the same 
number will contain two articles on the same subject, and 
perhaps different, or even contradictory opinions will be found 
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inthem. Noone of us is appointed censor over the rest, or 
is responsible for anything but what he himself writes. If 
any person therefore looks for unity or perfect consistency in 
our magazine, he will be pe omen A book chiefly pre- 
pared by several persons, without concerted action, must be, 
in some degree, desultory. We flatter ourselves, however, 
that we are not the less likely on this account, to arrive at 
truth, or to preserve in their purity the principles which we 
advocate. 

In regard to the literary department of the Western 
Messenger, we say nothing at present. With the prayer that 
God will make this and every eflort to promote his truth abund- 
antly successful, we consecrate our book to his. service. 





Art. I—A Plea for the West, by Lyman Beecher, D. D., 
Cincinnati; Truman and Smith, 1835.—pp. 172. 


This volume, says the author, contains a discourse delivered 
by him in several of the Atlantic cities last year, while on an 
agency for the Cincinnati Lane Seminary. It is printed as 
delivered, with a little enlargement on a few points. 

The name has been objected to; it is said to be, not a Plea for 
the West, but a plea for Lane Seminary, or a plea against the 
Catholics, but it is answered, if Dr. Beecher regard the pros- 
perity of his school, or the overthrow of the Catholics as essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the West, then the terms are synony- 
mous, and the Pleais rightly named; but, on this principle, as the 
well-being of the West is essential to that of the country, and 
that to the cause of freedom throughout the world, this dis- 
course, delivered for the purpose of raising funds to carry out 
the Lane Seminary, might have been called a plea for Liberty, 
or a plea for the world;—neither of which would be objec- 
tionable were they not somewhat assuming and rather ad cap- 
tandum; and the title “a Plea for the West,” is, we think, in 
bad taste for the same reason; but this is a matter of no con- 
sequence. 

Of the literary merits of the volume we have little to say; 
it is well written: for the most part is clear and forcible, and 
often is eloquent. There are some passages, however, which 
are, to us, almost unmeaning, and others which are equivocal ; 
of the former is that upon the forty-eighth page, saying that “as 
a general fact, uneducated mind is educated vice ;—of the latter 
are several passages which speak of the necessity of apprex- 
imating to, and uniting with the Catholics; the first conveys 
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to us no definite idea at all,—while the others may mean either 
that the Catholics should be treated as any other christian sect, 
or that they should be converted to Protestantism; we are left 
in doubt which. 

In regard to the sentiments of the volume, all will unite in 
approving those contained in the first fifty pages; and we 
shall therefore make no remarks upon them. ‘The last hund- 
red and twenty pages, however, are devoted to a discussion 
of the question “How far the Catholics are, as a political body, 
dangerous to the liberties of our country:”—and to this por- 
tion of the Plea, there are, we think, many objections, which 
we shall state as distinctly and concisely as possible. 

Our first objection is that an attempt is made in the Plea to 
enlist public feeling in favor of the Lane Seminary, in other 
words, to strengthen a Protestant sect, by exciting public 
feeling against the Catholics,—not as a religious, but as a poli- 
tical body. On page sixty, Dr. Beecher says, “I have no fear 
of the Catholics, considered simply as a religious denomina- 
tion, and unallied to the Church and State establishments of 
the European governments, hostile to republican institutions ;” 
and again on page sixty-six, “It is to the political claims and 
character of the Catholic religion, &c., that we would call the 
attention of the people.” Nowif it be desirable, as this dis- 
course declares it to be, (p. 123,) to prevent the union of 
Church and State, that is, the union of any religious body 
with our republican government, can it be proper or safe for 
any religious body to ask support and aid on the ground that 
our republican government is in danger? Is not this taking 
one stride toward identifying the body or sect for whom aid 
is asked, with the republic? Had Dr. Beecher mounted the 
pulpit as a politician, for the purpose of awakening the Ame- 
rican people to their danger;—or had he appeared as the ad- 
vocate of general education, for the purpose of proving that 
with an uneducated population, our liberties must fall;—or 
had he argued against the Catholics as an opposing religious 
sect,—this objection could not have been made;—but the Plea 
for the West was delivered while on an agency for the Lane 
Seminary, and with a view of inducing the people of New Eng- 
land and New-York to give funds to that institution; which 
institution is,—not a school of general education, but a school 
of Presbyterian theology,—and when Dr. Beecher argues in 
its favor because the Catholics are politically dangerous, he 
appears to us to be arguing that the Piechvyterinn sect is to be 
encouraged because our political liberties are endangered, 
which is an approach to an identification, or union of a reli- 
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ious body with our republican government;—or a union of 

hurch and State.x—That Dr. Beecher sought in this dis- 
course, covertly to bring about this end, we do not suppose; 
but it appears to us that its tendency is to impress the mind 
with the idea that a connection exists between Presbyterian- 
ism and Republicanism, and that the former should be support- 
ed on that ground; but, at the same time, the argument pro- 
ducing this idea is so indirect, that no Jesuitical craft could 
have concealed it better than has been done, unknown to him- 
self, by Dr. Beecher’s prepossession in favor of his own sect 
and its character. 

Our second objection to the Plea is, that it contains unfair 
representations of facts,—that they are so designedly, how- 
ever, we do not believe. One to which we will refer, is that 
upon the ninetieth page; “For what,” says Dr. Beecher “was 
the city of Boston for five nights under arms—her military 
upon the alert—her citizens enrolled,—and a body of five 
hundred men constantly patrolling the streets? why were the 
meetings for public worship, and other public secular meet- 
ings, suspended? why were the citizens, at sound of bell, con- 
vened at mid-day in Faneuil Hall? To hear Catholicism eulo- 

ized, and thanksgivings offered to his reverence the Bishop, 
or his merciful protection of the children of the pilgrims!”— 
This is a very curious paragraph in many respects; it is a 
curious inaccuracy of speech to distinguish between meet- 
ings for public worship, and other meetings,—as we pre- 
sume was intended to be done by using the word “secular,” 
and at the same time to confound them by saying “other secu- 
lar meetings:” it is a curious inaccuracy to answer the first 
two questions of the paragraph by the general answer at the 
close, which properly applies to them, though surely the mili- 
tary were not under arms five nights to thank Bishop Fen- 
wick; and that too at mid-day: it is a curious inaccuracy 
also,—not of language, but of thought or policy,—in an at- 
tack upon the Catholics to ask the first two questions of that 
paragraph at all, and yet more inaccurate to leave them un- 
answered ;—because now, to the mind of everyone acquainted 
with the facts, the answer at once comes up, that all the pa- 
rade and trouble spoken of arose from an act of gross intole- 
rance on the part of the Protestants, and their natural fear of 
retaliation,—all which is very little to the discredit of Catho- 
lics: but the most curious inaccuracy of all, is the inaccuracy 
of moral vision shown by the last clause of the paragraph; 
that any one should sneer at the conduct of Bishop Fenwick 
on the occasion referred to, and the thanks that were given 
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him for it, is a curious fact in the history of mind as swayed 
by prejudice:—this sneer, sarcasm, or whatever it may be 
termed, is continued through another paragraph, which we 
shall not, however, quote. ‘The misrepresentation contained 
in this passage is not that it states what is not true, but that 
it states the truth in an unfair manner, and would seek to 
throw the whole blame of the alarm and disturbance upon the 
Catholics, when in reality it was upon their opponents.— 
Another misrepresentation, in our opinion, is that upon the 
sixty-second page, in which it is asserted that the excitement 
which caused the destruction of the Charlestown convent 
“had no relation whatever to religious opinions, and no con- 
nection with any religious denomination of christians.” That 
this is Dr. Beecher’s belief, we know; but when the contrary 
is the belief of a large portion of the community, has any 
man a right, in fairness, to put forth what Dr. B. does in this 
passage,—not as his opinion supported by arguments, but as 
a fact? It is by him stated as a fact, whereas it is merely an 
opinion, and therein to us consists the misrepresentation: as 
to which opinion is correct we refer the reader to the report 
of the Boston Committee, and the evidence given at the 
trials of the rioters. 

Our third objection to the Plea for the West is, that consid- 
ered as an attempt to excite Americans to a sense of their 
danger, and upon the supposition that all its charges are valid, 
—it is yet wanting in the proper spirit of christian contro- 
versy, and contains charges stated with needless severity, 
and ina manner calculated to excite jealousy and dislike in 
the Protestant, and enmity in the Catholic. We are told by 
Dr. B., page sixty-three, that “a declamatory, virulent, con- 
temptuous, sarcastic, taunting, denunciatory style is as unchris- 
tian as it is indiscreet and in bad taste;” on page sixty-four, 
that “we must avert the danger from the emigrants by a 
friendly approximation,” and “that it is not the striking of the 
fist which will disarm them, but words and acts of kindness, 
and the warm beating of our heart;” and on page one hundred 
and fifty-seven, he says, “the language of indiscriminate dis- 
courtesy towards immigrants, calculated to wound their feel- 
ings, and cast odium on respectable and industrious foreigners, 
is carefully to be avoided.” But examine the work and 
what do you find? An indiscriminate denunciation of the emi- 
grants to this country. It is said of them en masse page sixty- 
eight, that “since the irruption of the northern barbarians the 
world has never witnessed such a rush of dark-minded popu- 
lation from one country to another, as is now leaving Europe 
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and dashing upon our shores:”—three-fourths of which, it had 
been before asserted, page fifty-four, are “as entirely accessi- 
ble to the control of the potentates of Europe, as if they 
were an — of soldiers, enlisted, and officered and spread- 
ing over the land.”—Could stronger denunciation and indis- 
criminate denunciation of the emigrants and Catholics be used? 
‘The despots of Europe, it is said, are leagued to overthrow 
our liberties and three fourths of the emigrants are their tools! 
if Protestants believed this they would disfranchise them by 
law, or burn their houses over their heads; but it is, aud every 
well informed person feels it to be, exaggeration, and its only 
effect must be to excite the ignorant Protestant, and anger 
the Catholic and the emigrant; and therefore we object to and 
condemn it. The paragraph upon page seventy, beginning, 
“But if this tremendous tide of European emigration is from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of it under the direction of the 
feudal potentates of Europe, &c.” is of the same character. 
‘The worst instance, however, of misstating or overstating a 
charge is to be found upon page ninety-nine. The point un- 
der discussion is the influence of Catholic teachers over their 
Protestant pupils. Dr. Beecher after showing what the vari- 
ous Catholic colleges require of Protestant pupils, all which 
requisitions are made public, and quoting the statement print- 
ed and published by the Catholics themselves, showing that 
many of the Protestants pupils are converted, infers, in eflect, 
—from these requisitions and conversions, that the Catholic 
teachers break their promise not to interfere with the religion 
of the Protestant pupils committed to them;—and this inter- 
ence he states in several forms, all of which seem to have 
been prepared for the mere purpose of wounding the feelings 
of Catholics;—on page ninety-eight, he states it with a sneer 
at the practice of confession, and on page ninety-nine, says, 
“They promise not to interfere with the religion of their Pro- 
testant pupils, and simple-hearted Protestant parents confide 
in their promises; and thus (i. e. by being deceived,) are they 
requited by those, who, it seems, knowingly spread the snare 
for their feet, and to their friends in Europe exult in their suc- 
cess.” —Of the enormous chasm, in this instance, between the 
premises and inference we shall speak presently; what we 
now wish to call the attention of the reader to, is the unne- 
cessarily harsh and insulting mode of stating the inference, 
supposing it, for a moment, to be a good one. 

But our fourth objection to this volume is, that it contains 
much inconclusive reasoning and unwarranted assertion. 
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To begin at page fifty-one, with the inference, for such it is 
in truth, though stated as a query,—that because the powers 
of Europe pay the passage of paupers to our shores that they 
therefore are seeking through them to overthrow our liberties; 
we ask, is this inference the obvious and fair one? When 
we find England exporting her paupers merely to rid herself of 
their burden, when we see that it is politic in every nation to 
do so, can we fairly conclude that the design is what Dr. B. 
hints at? And let us for amoment enquire what the influence 
upon Austria would be, if she were indeed to crowd our land 
with her refuse population, leaving, as she does, private com- 
munication between America and her dominions, perfectly 
open.* The reason, let it be remembered, why Austria wishes 
to overthrow our government, is that our freedom and prosperi- 
ty act as incentives to her enslaved people, which may induce 
them to rise in rebellion. Keeping this in view, would it be 
Austria’s policy to increase indefinitely the channels of com- 
munication between her slaves and our freemen? If not, 
then it is not her policy to send her subjects to our country, 
unless she can, by inundating us with ignorant Catholics, over- 
throw our liberties, now thought so firm, before our example, 
acting upon her people, (who are somewhat more rife for re- 
volution, than we are for despotism,) will cause them to raise 
the standard of rebellion. If we can believe Metternich to 
care so much for his successors as to act now with a view to 
their welfare, can we believe him so blind (to use a homely 
figure,) as to attempt to quench our bright beacon fire with 
his damaged gunpowder, laying at the same time a train 
from it to the mine calsneedk his own feet, and the “heaving 
earth and tottering throne” of Austria? But is it the truth 
that many Austrians came to this country? as far as we can 
learn, but very few come; most of the German emigrants are 
from without the precincts of Austria.t 

Another fact touching the Germans is worth notice; of 
about eighty-five German papers in the United States, not 
one is Catholic. 

+ See Plea, page 54.—«'These means of a stimulated expatriation are corroborated by 


the copious and rapidly increasing correspondence of those who have already arrived, and 
the increasing facilities of transportation.” 


t We have made many inquiries as to the number of Austrians coming to this country, 
and as to the fact of their being sent out by government as charged by Dr. B. page fifty- 
two; we have inquired of the Catholics, the Anti-Catholics, and the best informed of 
neither party. All agree that very few Austrians come to our country; and we have 
found but one person who had ever heard of the Austrian government exporting its sub- 
jects to our shores, and that person (an Anti-Catholic,) has heard of but one ship-load,— 
where they came to, and why they came, was not known. ‘This person, we would ob- 
serve, was well acquainted with the facts upon which Dr. B. bases his charges. (See note 
at end of article.) 
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We think then that Dr. B. is not upheld in the insinuation 
that the foreign emigration “is rolling its broad tide at the 
bidding of the powers of Europe, hostile to free institutions,” 
(p- fifty;) nor even, if this were proved, should we think the 
inference a just one that “the potentates of Europe have a 
design upon our liberties,” (p. fifty-one.) The reason which 
he himself gives on page sixty-four, for the rush of emigrants 
to our land appears to us the true one, and a cause sufficient 
to the effect; “Our rich unoccupied territory,” he says, “our 
national works, and their poverty and oppression at home, 
will as certainly bring over adventurers as a vacuum will call 
in the circumjacent atmosphere.” 

Another unwarranted assertion is that on page fifty-six, 
where he states, “The simple fact, that the clergy of the Ca- 
tholic denomination could wield in mass the silieas of their 
confiding people.” That the Catholic priesthood can exer- 
cise a vast influence over their followers, is undoubted; but it 
results from the ignorance of the people, and not from any 
principle of the Catholic faith, and that ignorance is lessen- 
ing daily. No man then can in justice assert “the simple 
fact,” given above; for until the priesthood have attempted to 
control the votes of their followers, we know not how far 
such an attempt would succeed. 

We turn now to page sixty-six, and ask our readers to pe- 
ruse with care the following paragraph: 


‘But if Catholics are taught to believe that their church is the only 
church of Christ, out of whose enclosure none can be saved,—that none 
may read the Bible but by permission of the priesthood, and no one be 
permitted to understand it and worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience,—that heresy is a capital offence not to be tole- 
rated, but punished by the civil power with disfranchisement, death 
and confiscation of goods,—that the pope and the councils of the church 
are infallible, and her rights of ecclesiastical jurisdiction universal, 
and as far as possible and expedient, may be of right, and ought to be 
as a matter of duty, enforced by the civil power,—that to the pope be- 
longs the right of interference with the political concerns of nations, 
enforced by his authority over the consciences of Catholics, and his 
power to corroborate or cancel their oath of allegiance, and to sway 
them to obedience or insurrection by the power of !ife or death eternal; 
if such, I say, are the maxims avowed by her pontiffs, sanctioned by 
her councils, stereotyped on her ancient records, advocated by her most 
approved authors, illustrated in all ages by her history, and still un- 
repealed, and still acted upon in the armed prohibition of free inquiry 
and religious liberty; and the punishment of heresy wherever her 
power remains unbroken; if these things are so, is it invidious and is 
it superfluous to call the attention of the nation to the bearing of such 
a mora open upon our civil and religious institutions and equal 
rights!” 
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The first and second charges above set forth, relate 
purely to matters of private faith, and Dr. B. in his political 
view of the Catholics had no business to meddle with them; 
the third charge is a grievous one,—Catholics are taught to 
believe that heresy is a capital offence not to be tolerated, 
but punished by the civil power with disfranchisement, death 
and confiscation of goods;—this is insinuated (for we are mor- 
tified to say most of the charges in this volume are insinuated) 
to be the fact; is itso? We were once told by a Presbyteri- 
an clergyman that the council of Trent made persecution of 
heretics a duty, and that no Catholic ever Seve publicly 
deny it. The council of Trent said nothing on the subject, 
but the council of Lateran, in 1215, gave over heretics to the 
civil power, to be punished by exile or death:—but is the de- 
cree passed on that occasion a canon of the church, and are 
Catholics taught to believe it binding? The fourth council of 
Lateran consisted not only of spiritual, but also of temporal 
lords; itcomprised, according to Waddington,* the representa- 
tives of almost every court in Christendom, and consequently 
was nota purely spiritual council; and the canons of the spr- 
ritual portion of the body, say the Catholics, as appears by 
the ancient records, did no more than excommunicate the pro- 

>: of certain heresies then existing; what follows and 
relates to persecution was the decree of the temporal lords; 
again, the decree of persecution related, not to heretics gene- 
rally but to certain heretics then existing, and considered po- 
litically and civilly dangerous,—all of whom are designated; 
but, even, were the decree that of the church, and had it re- 
lated to all heretics, still would the Catholic refuse to acknowl- 
edge the canon as of any force; the church has no power, 
except to testify what Christ taught, and when she goes be- 
yond this her voice is without authority.t The assertion 
made by Dr. B., then, is in this case also unwarranted. 

The next charge contained in the above paragraph, is that 
the Catholic believes the church to be infallible, and the civil 
power bound to enforce its mandates: the first part of the 
charge, as far as concerns matters of faith and church discip- 
line, is true; the latter part appears to be but a repetition of 
the one we have just noticed. Lastly, we have the oft re- 
peated accusation, that the Catholic holds that the Pope can 
dissolve the subject’s allegiance to his country. Is this so? 


+ History of Church, page 347. (Eng. Ed.) 


t I would refer to Bishop England’s discourse before Congress, page forty-two, fora 
more full statement of this point. 
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if it is, Our country is indeed in danger. There is not, we 
believe, any pretence that any such doctrine is found distinctly 
declared in the canons of the Roman church, but it is said 
that Catholics hold this doctrine because in former days the 
power of dissolving the subject’s allegiance was claimed by 
the Popes, and allowed by Sovereigns and people, and has 
never been disclaimed. Now hadacouncil made sucha claim, 
there would have been more reason for requiring a retraction 
of it, though even in that case no Catholic would now think 
such a claim of any validity, because no Catholic acknowl- 
edges any power in the p Mars to bind him in any other 
than matters of faith and church discipline; but this claim 
never received the sanction of the church. 

But, moreover, the denial of any such doctrine being held 
by Catholics, or contained in their tenets, has been made again 
and again;—by Universities and Bishops, before public tribu- 
nals and through the press, by those high in the church, and 
those learned in its doctrines, and yet an eminent theologian 
can now be found who asserts (and believes beyond doubt) 
that Catholics do hold this doctrine. In 1788, Mr. Pitt sent 
to the Universities of the Sorbonue, Louvaine, Douay, Alcala, 
and Salamanca, the following questions :— 

1. Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or any 
individual of the Church of Rome any civil authority, power, 
jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, whatsoever within the realm of 
England? 

2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or oy 
individual of the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense with 
his majesty’s subjects, from their oath of allegiance on any 
pretext whatever? 

The unanimous answer of the Universities, and the Catho- 
lics of England was “No” to every portion of the questions. 

In 1825, Dr. Doyle was examined before both houses of 
Parliament in England, at an immense length, respecting Ca- 
tholic doctrines; we extract such parts of his examination as 
bear upon this point. 


**According to the principles which govern the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, has the Pope any authority to issue commands, or- 
dinances, or injunctions, general or special, without the consent of the 
= has. 

“If he should issue such orders, are the subjects of his Majesty, par- 
ticularly the clergy, bound to obey him!—The orders which he has a 
—_ to issue must regard things that are of a spiritual nature; and 
= en his commands regard such things, the clergy are bound to obey 
them. 

‘‘Does it not happen, frequently, that there is such an intermixture 
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of spiritual and temporal power in such cases, that it is very difficult 
to know where the spiritual power ends, and where the temporal power 
begins!—-Such difficulties have occurred from time to time; but I con- 
ceive that at preseat, and even for some centuries past the limits be- 
tween the temporal and spiritual things which such commands of the 
Pope might affect, are so well ascertained that no mistake could, mor- 
ally speaking, possibly at present occur.” 

‘If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights of the King, or 
with the allegiance which Catholics owe to the King, what would be 
the consequence so far as the Catholic clergy are concerned!—The con- 
sequence would be, that we should oppose him by every means in our 
power, even by the exercise of our spiritual authority. 

‘‘In what manner would you exercise that spiritual authority!—By 
preaching to the people, that their duty to God as Catholics, required 
of them to oppose every person who would interfere in any way with 
that right which the law of nature, and the positive law of God estab- 
lished in their prince, a prince whom we as subjects were bound to sup- 
port; we would therefore exercise our spiritual authority, by preaching 
the gospel to the people, and by teaching them to oppose the Pope, if 
he interfered with the temporal] rights of our King.”—Com. Mar. 18, 
1835. Report, p. 192. 


One more witness as to the Catholic belief on this point, and 
we have done with it. 


‘*T would not allow to the Pope or toany Bishop of our churcn, out- 
side this Union, the smallest interference with the humblest vote at 
our most insignificant balloting box. He has no right to such inter- 
ference. You must from the view which I have taken, see the plain 
distinction between spiritual authority, and a right to interfere in the 
regulation of human government or civil concerns. You have in your 
constitution wisely kept them distinct and separate. It will be wis- 
dom and prudence and safety to continue the separation. Your consti- 
tution says that Congress shall have no power to restrict the free exer- 
cise of religion. Suppose your dignified body to-morrow attempted to 
restrict me in the exercise of that right; though the law, as it would 
be called, should pass your two houses and obtain the signature of the 
President, I would not obey it, because it would be no law, it would be 
an usurpation: for you cannot make a Jaw in violation of your constitu- 
tion; you have no power in such a case. So, if that tribunal which is 
established by the Creator to testify to me what he has revealed, and 
to make the necessary regulations of discipline for the government of 
the church, shall presume to go beyond that boundary which circum- 
scribes its power, its acts are invalid, my rights are not to be destroyed 
by its usurpation, and there is no principle of my creed which prevents 
my using my natural right of proper resistance to any tyrannical usur- 
pation. You have no power to interfere with my religious rights, the 
tribunal of the church has no power to interfere with my civil rights. 
It is aduty which every good man ought to discharge for his own, and 
for the public benefit, to resist any encroachment upon either. We do 
not believe that God gave to the church any power to interfere with our 
civil rights, or our civil concerns.” —Bishop England’s discourse before 
Congress, p. 25. 
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We regard these authorities as conclusive upon this point, 
and of course look upon Dr. B.’s assertion in this case as more 
unwarranted even than in the others. 

On pages eighty-four and eighty-five, we find the charges 
above mentioned repeated in part, and in the same manner, 
by insinuation; and some of them more strongly than before; 
of these we wish to say a few words. One of these charges 
is that the Catholic believes that the Priests have the power 
of eternal life and death, in the bestowment or refusal of par- 
don. Let us examine this point a little. Among the canons 
of the Council of Trent, we find the following: 

“Whoever shall affirm that under the New Testament there 
is no power to remit and retain sins &c., let him be accursed.” 

We find also among the canons of that Council, one de- 
claring accursed “whoever shall affirm that the ungodly can 
be saved without his preparing and re himself thereto 
by his own will,” that is, by repentance. e find the Catho- 
lics of the present day declaring their belief that “the Priests 
can absolve all truly penitent sinners,” and promulgating this 
Anathema: 

“Cursed is he that believes that Priests can forgive sins, 
whether the sinner repent or not; or that there is any power 
on earth that can forgive sins, without a hearty repentance 
and serious purpose of amendment.”* From these several 
declarations of the Catholic faith, is it not evident that Dr. 
B.’s statement is, if not untrue, at least unfairly presented? 

Another charge contained in the passage referred to is, that 
no Catholic may read the Bible without permission of the 
Priesthood, or understand it but as they interpret. 

The truth upon this subject, as shown by the examination 
of Dr. Doyle before Parliament, and the little work of Go- 
ther’s, just referred to, appears to be this; the Catholic laity 
are enjoined against using any other version of the Scriptures 
than that which their church considers authentic, but that 
version is printed and distributed among them freely; and 
with roid to its doctrines, as far as they are expounded by 
the Church, (the infallible guide in such matters,) they must 
be received as expounded, or the person ceases to be a Ca- 
tholic, and is excommunicated. If this is the truth, it has 
orn to do with the political question, but is purely theolo- 

ical. 
P We now pass to the part before referred to, wherein those 
who control the Catholic Colleges of our country are accused, 


+ Gother’s Papist, Balt. Ed. p. 83. 
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—not of holding erroneous or dangerous doctrines, not of 
being from their faith bad republicans,—but of being knaves 
and deceivers. This charge, we would remark, if intended 
to apply to Roman Catholics at large, is not supported by a 
particle of proof; and if aimed only at those now having 
charge of the Catholic Colleges, is entirely out of place in a 
discussion of the tendency of the Roman Catholic faith, be- 
cause it isa charge of dishonesty against individuals. But 
viewed in this light even, what is the proof of the charge? 

On page ninety-two, Dr. B. puts into the mouth of a de- 
fender of the Catholics, these remarks: “The Catholics do 
not interfere at all with the religion of their Protestant pupils. 
They have no such design. They promise not to do it, and 
only require as a matter of decency and order, a conformity 
to the rules of the school.” 

He then goes on to show that the attentions of the Catho- 
lic instructors, and a familiarity with Catholic ceremonies will 
of necessity, exert an influence over the pupils. This we 
believe, but he does not stop here; he proceeds further to 
show that the Catholics wish to influence and convert the 
children placed with them, and states what is required of Pro- 
testant pupils in the various Colleges, such as attending wor- 
ship, Catechism, &c.; “and all,” he adds, (p. 97,) “under the 
trifling reservation of ‘expected conformity to the regulations 
of the school.’” Now this is not the truth,—there is no 
other way of stating the matter, it is not the truth,—the “tri- 
fling reservation” referred to, is the reservation which he 
himself puts into the mouth of the defender of the Catholics, 
but the observances spoken of, are required under the pub- 
lished “reservations,” which he has quoted in the same page, 
which reservations are specific and not general; and name 
as requisitions what he says are required under “the simple 
reservation,’ &c. In saying that the truth is not stated in 
relation to this matter, we do not mean that Dr. B. intention- 
ally misstates, for the proof of his misstatement is given by 
himself; we look upon it as another evidence of the inaccura- 
cy of a prejudiced vision. 

He next proceeds to say that if the Catholic teachers pro- 
mise not to influence their scholars indirectly, they “doubtless 
break their promise—to make confession of it to the Priest 
and be forgiven.” No particle of evidence is offered to show 
that any such promise is made, or if made that it is broken; 
but the first is insinuated, the last asserted. 

The next ry in this strange series, is to give an extract 
(p- 99,) from a French periodical which is circulated among 
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the Catholics of Europe, with the view of engaging them in 
the promulgation of their faith in this country, in which ex- 
tract it is stated that many Protestant pupils after leaving 
school become Catholics; and from this, apparently, as the 
premise, Dr. Beecher draws the conclusion that the promise 
not to interfere with the religion of the Protestant children 
is broken designedly, and in fact, originally made with the in- 
tention of breaking it. The pas referred to, and one or 
two stating the same fact, upon the hundred and first and 
second pages, are the only ones which bear upon this point, 
and we presume comprise the best evidence Dr. B. had to 
prove it, and we think all will agree with us in the opinion, 
that never was a public charge of intentional deceit, fraud, 
and lying brought against any respectable class of men upon 
such meagre proof, as in this case. 

In one —— quoted on page one hundred, the Catholic 
Bishop of Kentucky speaks of “my Kentuckians,”—this the 
Plea gives in capitals, as an expression of great importance; 
we mention this as a puerility we should not have looked for: 
the same passage is again quoted, and the same horrible words 
again given in capitals on page one hundred and eleven. 

On page one hundred and twelve, we find quoted the far- 
famed passage of (we think) Bishop’s Fenwick’s letter, in 
which he speaks of the “savages” and “temples of idols” in 
this Diocese of Cincinnati; it is left without a word of expla- 
nation by Dr. B., but was, we feel bound to say, written with 
reference to the Indians. 

One more passage we shall refer to, and close our examina- 
nation of particulars; it is the “documentary evidence” offer- 
ed on page one hundred and fifty-four; this evidence is that 
of an anti-Catholic, and when considered with reference to 
what we have given before, will have, we think, but little 
weight; for even if the Pope still claims power over nations, 
and asserts the right of persecution, his claim cannot bind 
those who deny its authority, and his power in such matters: 
to learn what Catholics think, and are taught, their own evi- 
dence is the best that can be had, and much before that of the 
Pope, standing as he does, unsupported by any canon of the 
Church. 

Before closing, we wish to remark upon the general or natu- 
ral argument on this subject, which is briefly as follows:—it 
is natural for the despots of Europe to wish our overthrow; 
they control the Pope; the Pope and his cardinals appoint the 
priesthood, and the valesteeed aliens and control their fol- 
lowers; the despots will then naturally control the Pope, the 
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Pope elect the priesthood, and the priesthood govern their fol- 
lowers with a view to our overthrow: and as it is natural 
this should be the case, it probably is the case. This argu- 
ment we believe to be the strongest which can be brought 
against the Catholics, and it amounts to nothing until it is 
shown to be probable and natural that the Pope should give 
our country an entirely corrupted priesthood, and that the 
priesthood should have wholly under their command, as to 
political matters, our Catholic population. And upon this 

round of probability, we would suggest the following idea. 
Tn South America there has been a struggle for liberty, which 
was successful so far as throwing off the chains of despotism 
was concerned; France and Poland have been revolutionized ; 
Spain and Portugal have been shaken by revolts; and Germa- 
ny itself has trembled. The people of these several countries 
were in a great measure Catholics, and under the control of 
their priesthood; they were moreover ignorant, and accus- 
tomed to despotism; but do we learn, in any instance, that 
the Pope, through his priesthood, sought to bring back the 
people to servitude? The clergy, from education and inter- 
est, may have sided with despotism, but though in some of 
the cases mentioned, the example, considered so dangerous, 
was at the very door of Austria, in no case do we hear that 
Austria has through the Pope sought to destroy that example. 
Now, if this scheme for destroying liberty was not tried where 
the church of Rome had a strong foothold, and the people 
groped in darkness, is it natural or probable that it will be at- 
tempted in our land of comparative light, and where the 
Roman pontiff must build up * what was, in the other cases, 
framed and fashioned to his hand? 

We have now stated, perhaps too fully, our objections to 
the Plea for the West; we have attempted to do this without 
using harsh language or unfair argument, though we feel sen- 
sible that our judgment may be under the influence of our 
feelings or prejudices, as entirely as we suppose Dr. Beecher’s 
to have been. We may be in the wrong, and therefore ask 
not that any should regard our opinions; the evidence which 
we have pointed to, and the reasoning we have used, is all 
we think deserving of consideration. The author of the Plea 
we believe to have been influenced solely by good motives: a 
Catholic paper has pronounced the work “redolent of malice,” 


. “Generally, we ought to consider all the bishoprics of America as sees destitute of all 
reeources, which can never be solidly established unless, for half a century, they are aided 


by rich and pious souls in Europe."—Bishop of Kentucky, as quoted in the note in Plea for 
the West, p. 146. 
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from this we wholly dissent, and again express our belief, that 
the unfair and untrue representations which we certainly think 
the volume contains, are the results of prejudice and not of 
design. 

It will be said, we presume, that we defend the Catholics 
because as Unitarians we are x pit to anti-Catholics; how 
far we are governed by this feeling we cannot, of course, say, 
but would remark, that until the late attack upon the Catholics, 
and the examination we were thereby led into, we were be- 
lievers in most of those charges laid at their door, and far 
more opposed to them than to Calvinists. Our examination 
has ina great measure dispelled our fears and our prejudices, 
but still we are no favorers of the Catholic faith, nor do we 
wish to see it grow among us. The creed and system of 
that Church we look upon as erroneous, and in theory illibe-- 
ralizing, because it forbids the free action of the mind upon 
the all important subject of religious faith. The Protestant 
should be, (though thousands are not,) educated to examine for 
himself, and to take for granted neither the opinions of his 
parents, his church, or any individual or collection of indi- 
viduals, but the Catholic is on principle forbidden this freedom 
of thought. To that principle we object, though, we believe, 
in practice the mass of Protestants are no more free-thinkers 
than are intelligent Catholics, and although we consider the 
clergyman of any denomination, who uses his influence to 
prevent his followers from becoming acquainted with the faith 
of another sect, as in spirit a Catholic:—he substitutes his 
own, or his creed’s infallibility for that of the Pope and the 
Roman Councils. - 

But the objection to the Catholics of which we speak, is 
very different from that insisted upon by Dr. Beecher. He 
talks of a design on the part of Austria, to crowd our land 
with emigrant Catholics, to influence those Catholics through 
the Pope, and by them to destroy our republic; all this we 
think a phantom, and though possible, yet very improbable. 
The great Missionary Societies of the Catholic church are 
seeking to extend their faith among us, and send out funds for 
that purpose; for the same purpose, the Calvinists, the Metho- 
dists, and the Unitarians of the East are sending funds and 
ministers to this great Valley, but do we therefore suspect 
them? 

We say it is possible for Austria through Rome to influence 
us. Austria governs the Pope, the Pope appoints the Priests, 
the Priests influence the people; there is the connecting chain 
between despotism and ourselves: through that connection we 
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maybe injured, as we may by our National Executive, or our 
National Bank; but the question is, can this danger be averted 
without incurring a greater? should we not run more risk by 
excluding Catholics from our country, and destroying univer- 
sal toleration, or exciting Protestants against them, thereby 
forcing them into union against Protestants,—than in any other 
way? 

The purpose of the Plea is said to be to induce Protestants 
to approximate to, and educate the Catholics, but its practical 
operation must be to separate the two classes more widely 
than ever; and for this reason, that it argues against the whole 
Catholic mass, it presupposes them guilty, and directs the at- 
tention of Protestants against them; whereas in our view, in 
order to guard against the possible danger above named, the 
true course would be, to point out that danger to Catholics 
themselves, taking it for granted that they are as much op- 
posed to despotism as we are. ‘There is danger in the or- 
ganization of our government, but ought those who disapprove 
of that organization, to denounce those who approve of it, or 
should they point out to them the danger, and beseech them 
to beware of that danger? Certainly the last course were the 
proper one. 

For the same reason and in the same spirit we would di- 
rect the eye of the Catholic to the threatened subjection, 
convinced that he loves liberty and his country as truly as 
we do; convinced that he will lay down his life rather than be 
false to that country. The Roman Catholics of Maryland 
were the first tolerant community; forbidding and abjuring 
nearly two hundred years since, what is still asserted to be 
the faith of their church, the persecution of heretics. The 
patriots of modern Italy, Silvio Pellico and his fellow-martyrs, 
are Catholics: many of our own revolutionary soldiers and 
leaders were Catholics; thousands of the exiled Poles are of 
that faith, and so were numbers of the United Irishmen; and 
do not these facts prove that no necessary connection exists 
between Catholicism and despotism? and shall we not hold 
the Catholics of this country as stanch freemen, until proved 
otherwise? 

The danger from emigration we see and lament; it is bring- 
ing upon us a vast incubus of dark and un-American mind. 
From slavery, and from unchecked emigration, our liberties 
stand now endangered; and never were two more difficult pro- 
blems presented to statesmen, than how to get rid of the one, 
and stop the other. But, as we look upon the abolitionists of 
the day as dangerous, however honest they be, so do we look 
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upon the strong anti-Catholics of the time as in a wrong path, 
however sincere and disinterested. We believe the course 
they are pursuing will hasten and not retard the dreaded union 
of politics and religion, and therefore it is, we regret to see 
Dr. Beecher giving his name and talents to that cause, and 
though in style less denunciatory than others, yet in substance 
going as far as any. P. 


Norr.—After the above article was in type, the writer had the plea- 
sure of conversing with a very intelligent German gentleman, relative 
to the exportation of Austrians, and other Germans to this country. 
He states that Austrians not only are not sent, but are not permitted 
to come, and that the smaller German States permit their subjects to 
emigrate only because they are too full of the spirit of liberty to be 
quiet at home; in no case, however, he says, has any German govern- 
ment sent out emigrants, if we except the case of Austria, who made 
over three ship-loads of Polish patriots to this country, because they 
were dangerous subjects. Our informant who had heard of one ship- 
load, (note p. 8,) had reference, doubtless, to this transaction. The 
emigrating Germans (see Westminster Review for Jan. 1835, p. 85,) 
are many of them not paupers, but persons of substance, flying from 
oppression at home; they come out generally in communities, with 
physicians and priests. They come of their own accord, both Catho- 
lics and Protestants;* and to whatever point they please.—All the 
smaller German States, are under the political influence of Austria 
and Prussia, though not under their laws, and have not so many 
subjects that love despotism, as to be willing to part with any of them. 

One other thing we have had our attention called to since the above 
article was in type; it is that the anti-Catholic papers are broaching 
the doctrine that the “‘Papists” are to be opposed by the ballot-box. The 
Aurora of New Lisbon, of May 28th, says, “Will the people of this 
country deign to see such insolence (the knocking off of Duncan’s hat 
in this city,) without giving it a just and merited rebuke ac the ballot- 
box.” The language of the Pittsburg Times, is equally plain, and it 
means, if we understand it rightly, ‘‘destroy the principle of religious 
toleration; unite Church and State by excluding Catholics.” This is 
very different from the end which we are convinced Dr. Beecher has 
in view, but we believe i/, or, what is yet farther from his wishes,—the 
action of the populace,—to be the natural and legitimate result of much 
contained in the Plea for the West. 


* (tis worthy of remark, that in all Germany, including Austria, there are seventeen 
millions of Protestants to sixteen millions of Catholics. 
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Arr. IL.—1. The life of the Rev. George Crabbe, L. L. B. with 
his letters and journals, by the Rev. George Crabbe, A. M. 


his son. 2 vols. 


2. Memoirs of the life and correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More. By William Roberts, E'sq., author of “the Portraiture 
of a Christian Gentleman.” 2 vols. 


Among the many bright lights over whose extinction the world 
has lately been called to mourn, there have been none more 
carefully trimmed, or whose rays have been more invariably 
bent upon the strait and narrow way, than the two on which 
we are about to comment. If the poet, as an author, were 
more highly endowed, having indeed a most original cast, if not 
the highest sort of genius, the prose writer (as a woman sub- 
ject to greater difficulties,) made through a long life, the most 
rational and noble use of her faculties, while her actions were 
a perpetual commentary on her works, enhancing ten-fold the 
value of each sentiment and opinion. The bard and reprover 
of the poor may be not unfitly associated with her, who de- 
voted herself to be their teacher and protectress, while she 
was the flattered darling and revered censor of the rich. 

The life of Crabbe is given to us by hisson. A child is not 
generally the most suitable biographer to a parent, nor are 
there many who would dare undertake so delicate a task. We 
have sometimes been charmed in the histories of celebrated 
men, by a passing tribute to the merits of a dear departed 
fosterer. We would mention as particularly happy, the notices 
of their parents with which Marmontel and Goethe have 
adorned their memoirs. But this is only done by occasional 
touches, lightly shaded sketches here and there. We recol- 
lect no full-length picture — well limned. If filial piety 
and delicacy towards the foibles of a parent be not the vir- 
tues most frequently encountered, their absence is of all the 
most intolerable. We expect reverential tenderness in noting 
the most palpable faults of a parent, and absolute silence with 
regard to them when possible. We presume there is no tale 
more revolting to the minds of children than that of Esop’s 
thief, who bit his mother’s ear at the foot of the gallows, to 
which her weak love had brought him; and with all Moliere’s 
wit, he is obliged to throw on the Scapins and Mascarilles all 
the blame of the stratagems, by which his young heirs dupe 
their parsimonious parents, to make the representation endura- 
ble to us. 

In consequence of this deeply implanted sentiment, the 
careful analysis, the impartial scrutiny, which are the first re- 
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quisites of biography, from a child towards a parent, revolt us; 
while on the other hand, as no unshaded picture can satisfy the 
eye, so the filial biography even of the judicious and accurate 
Miss Edgeworth, the brilliant and discriminating De Stael, 
seem but a tissue of palliatives and panegyrick on which we 
cannot, contentedly, pin our faith. 

The present is the best essay we have seen, sui generis, 
and we are inclined to attribute this to the propitious nature 
of the subject. The life of Mr. Crabbe, divided between 
meritorious struggles and the blameless literary retirement 
which crowned them, seems never to have been polluted and 
distracted by that Titan-brood, who are generally so busy with 
the man of genius,—yet, for more satisfaction, we could have 
wished our poet in other hands. ‘The biography is written 
in a clear unpretending style; there is no exaggeration of any 
sort; the excellencies of Crabbe as the father, the poet, and 
the man, are spoken of in that tone of deep, but restrained 
feeling, so saeespene and interesting in the situation of the 
narrator; still we cannot but feel that we have the mere out- 
line; the superficies of the man; and we would gladly have 
seen this very remarkable mind, not as in a glass, darkly, but 
in the full coloring of life. 

Yet secure that what we have is true, so far as it goes, we 
may here admire the power of “that very fiery particle,” the 
mind, to struggle with the adverse elements, and if not abso- 
lutely stifled by heavy earth or hostile water, to rise into the 
friendly air, and there manifest itself a beauty and a portent. 

George Crabbe was born in a low condition, and amidst cir- 
cumstances apparently most unpropitious to poetical develop- 
ment. But one friend had his early youth, one instructor in that 
art of generalizing, of interpreting phenomena by the spirit of 
the universe, without which, the most active mind must remain 
earth-bound, narrow and desultory. This fostering friend, 
this elevating teacher was—the ocean. That mighty voice 
to which so many ears are marvellously, incomprehensibly 
deaf, spake to the depths of his soul, gave meaning and dig- 
nity to the miscellaneous lore of a low and oppressed lot, 
teaching him to feel and understand men, books, himself, in 
connexion with the great system of things. 

The sublimity of nature does not, we believe, separate us 
fromman. We have heard many describe their emotion when 
standing on ocean’s brink, and listening to its voice, as utter 
absorption, an involuntary yielding to, and mingling with its 
solemn power. This we have felt, but also know that this 
mighty music has another action. Once,—an hour of strong 
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life, never to be forgotten, alone, beneath a twilight of won- 
drous lustre, on the wide sands,—the sea, coming in with its 
calm majestic boom, advancing momently as if to receive me 
into the very heart of its world of wonders—I well remem- 
ber the rich procession of images, varied with all the hues of 
past, present and future, while the superb symphony of the 
waves, infused into the mind, through which they passed, 
a delightful calm and benevolence, untinged with hope or en- 
thusiasm, the pure result of a perception of the infinite. 

To a common mortal, existence may aflord one such 
hour; to the boy-poet, amid all his wearying, uncongenial 
tasks, doubtless came many such, full of solace, and the germs 
of future creations. ‘This communion, stolen hours of strange 
mixed reading, and the book of human nature always before 
him, stood to Crabbe in the place of colleges and lecture 
rooms. The annals of this period, must be read in detail, in 
order to comprehend fully his situation. 

As he advanced towards manhood he formed an attach- 
ment which was of infinite value to him, by giving a home to 
his thoughts and wishes. The object of his aflections is not 
in this biography depicted with any distinctive traits, but the 
woman who could appreciate the yet undeveloped mind of 
Crabbe, under his then disadvantages, must have possessed no 
common character. ‘The home in which he wooed this lady 
is described with a minuteness very gratifying, as it was after- 
wards adopted as the scene of one of his admirable tales, and 
furnished studies for several. 

The most interesting part of his life is where, after his en- 
gagement, he goes up to London alone, unfriended, but re- 
solved to hew his way to fortune, and fulfil the oracle he feels 
within him. The resolute cheerfulness with which he strives 
through this most forlorn and distressing period, evinced above 
all in the letter he wrote when living on fourpence, and goad- 
ed by repeated repulses and disappointments which threatened 
to deprive him not only of fame, but of bread, we recom- 
mend to the consideration of all those sorrowful geniuses who 
are forever telling their friends and themselves what they 
might have been and done if some slight check, forsooth, had 
not blighted the hopeful bud. Let them look at Crabbe and 
know the genuine power of the much-mistaken human will. 
The letter to Burke, which induced that noble-minded man to 
raise him from his low estate, into his own luminous and 
genial atmosphere, is not the least remarkable of his produc- 
tions. ‘The humility of the suppliant never infringes on the 
dignity of the man, and in the ambitious beggar addressing 
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the celebrated orator, we feel only that a not unequal soul 
asks as a boon, what fate should have granted as a right. 
The manner in which the appeal was made, and that in which 
it was answered, are alike honorable to human nature. 

Here is not the place to speak of Crabbe’s literary character, 
his truth to nature, alike in her sublime and squalid aspects, 
his original style, his strong impartial judgment, his stern 
pictorial power, his keen moral sense,—are they not written 
on the English mind in characters never to be effaced, while 
that mind retains national unity? 

Three things we would speak of in relation to his life, 
which we have not space to examine atlength. First, his 
devoted love of nature. He was never ungrateful to his 
nurse and teacher, but always preferred her to the world and 
all its allurements. ‘Twenty-two years of mature life, after 
the public admiration had opened to him a wide and brilliant 
scene, he passed, from choice, in quiet intercourse with her, in 
woods, fields, streams, with all their myriad inhabitants, and 
among those lower orders of the human family, who had not 
skill to hide from his eye the heart with its mingled good and 
ill. And richly did she reward him, preserving his taste un- 
spoiled, and his power of creation unimpaired to the last. 

Second; his reserve, not shown by boldness, but by a natural 
keeping back of the peculiar treasures of his mind, to be 
worked up in his peculiar form. Accordingly, the few letters 
of his by which the biography is illustrated, are neither wor- 
thy nor expressive of his genius; neither does he appear to 
have been fascinating in the daily walks of life. We neither 
blame nor approve this. The mantle of reserve, required by 
the sensitive frame of one man of genius, is a weight and 


burden to another. In one, the vital principle, asin the vege-— 


table kingdom, can put forth leaves and blossoms while per- 
fecting the growth of the main stem; in another, it must, like 
precious ore, be separated, in depth and in darkness, from the 
foreign substances which obscure its refulgence. Versatile 
or concentrated, of intense or diffusive glow, true genius is 
welcome in all its manifestations. 

Third; his independence, unshaken through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his life, against the temptations of poverty and celeb- 
rity, his shield and his spear. Here the life of Crabbe cor- 
responded perfectly with his writings. For the rest, his 
life, though apparently unspotted, is unmarked by any phi- 
lanthropic schemes, or active plans of any note. Let us be 
content, for by his pen he amply redeemed the talents confided 
to him, and performed his duty towards his race. 
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The biographer of Miss More, is a man without one ray of 
talent, consequently only knowing that others possess it on 
hearsay, and by perceiving it result in fame or money. He 
writes in a confused, awkward style, and whenever he does 
undertake to tella story, places its subject in rather a ridicu- 
lous light. However, as he has favored us with a great num- 
ber of letters which leave but few gaps, and seldom obtrudes 
himself upon us, except to repeat what Miss More has just 
said, or announce what she is about to say, it is not worth 
while to be very severe on the author of “The Portraiture of 
a Christian Gentleman,” but leave him to enjoy in peace the 
fame he must have won from the work of which he announ- 
ces himself the writer. 

flannah More was the youngest, but one, of five sisters, 
who, when she was still very young, set up a boarding-school 
at Bristol, leaving (apparently) their parents quite alone and 
unattended. But, as we find them to have been through life 
excellent women, we cannot but suppose that they did their 
duty to those parents, although the biographer has not thought 
necessary to explain where or how. He tells of an engage- 
ment which took place about the age of twenty-two, and 
which ended in the lover settling an annuity on Miss More to 
compensate for the robbery he had committed on her time, in 
a way which would leave an unpleasant or ludicrous impres- 
sion on our minds, if the good sense and disinterestedness, 
evinced by the lady ever after, did not oblige us to lay all the 
blame on the folly and bad taste of her biographer. 

Here she resided, making various attamments, becoming 
known to a few literati, and writing the Search after Happi- 
ness, and other things of some merit, till she was nearly thirty, 
when she visited London, (for what purpose, and under whose 
protection we are not told,) and, in consequence of a letter of 
her’s shown to Garrick, expressing ardent and tasteful admi- 
ration of his Lear, she was introduced by that very vain and 
very generous great man, to the fashionable, and what was 
then the same,—how are times changed,—the literary world of 
gorgeous London. And here we cannot help quoting an al- 
luring description of that great city, in reading which, we have 
almost been guilty of the child-like folly of wishing for a 
monarchy, that we might have such a metropolis to which to 
resort. We have an indistinct recollection of having seen it 
quoted before in some popular book, but no matter; to many 
readers it will be new. 

“In my youth, and through the prime of manhood,” says 
Sir Humphrey Davy,“I never entered London without feelings 
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of pleasure and hope. It was to me as the grand theatre of 
intellectual activity, the field of every species of enterprise 
and exertion, the metropolis of the world of business, thought 
and action. There I was sure to find the friends and com- 
panions of my youth, to hear the voice of encouragement and 
praise. There society of the most refined kind offered daily 
its banquets to the mind, with such variety that satiety had 
no place in them, and new objects of interest and ambition 
were constantly exciting attention, either in politics, litera- 
ture, or science.” What a fair foreground? it is very diffi- 
cult to remember that there are corruption and misery behind. 

On this grand theatre, Hannah More made her debut under 
the wing of Garrick, and was received with a degree of cor- 
diality, which cannot but excite some surprise, when we con- 
sider how many far superior in talent to herself, inferior only 
in that moral excellence, so rarely appreciated by the world 
at large, have been long left to shiver in the shade. 

If we compare the merits of her early productions, and her 
pretensions to notice, as assistant in a provincial boarding- 
school, with her reception in the most brilliant circle of that 
brilliant capital, when we see her taken at once to the hearts 
and homes of the Garricks, the Johnsons, the Reynolds, 
and the Montagues, we are led to think (not uncharitably, we 
hope,) that something may be attributed to her being, at that 
time, though unconsciously, a great flatterer. She had the 
sort of talent which, next in grade to genius, is peculiarly fit- 
ted to be its eager recipient and interpreter, while her country 
education gave to her expressions of admiration, a naivete 
and warmth, which must have been highly gratifying to the 
magnates of that new land in which she had become a dent 
zen. Weare far from wishing to derogate from Miss More, 
we do not believe her to have been capable of intentionally 
winning the favor of any one by such means, and we look 
upon her natural ardor of temperament as most fortunate, 
since it secured to her those fostering influences which were 
so desirable to her. She was by nature formed for the sunny 
side of the world. And here commences a bright era. 
Twenty years she divided between London, where she had all 
the benefits of the most cultivated society, and the command 
of fine libraries, of which she availed herself to a surprising 
degree, and the comparative seclusion of Bristol, where she 
methodised the large stock of new ideas ‘thus acquired, and 
digested them for new works. 

This is the most interesting portion of her life to readers in 
general. Her own letters, and those of many illustrious 
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friends to her supply a new and entertaining comment upon 
that epoch in England’s mental history, whose fragrant ripe- 
ness seems to have been the precursor of a trying transition 
state, at least, if not of a total decay. Some of her best 
works belong to this period. 

About 1789, begins (we perfectly agree with good Mr. 
Roberts here,) the more noble portion of her career. Having 
retired from those dazzling scenes, in which, though so much 
caressed, she had never obtained perfect satisfaction of mind, 
she began and continued, through the remainder of her days, 
that system of active and wise benevolence, by which she so 
honorably illustrated those precepts of piety and morality, 
which she still inculcated with the pen,—for the larger half 
of her works (tremble ye idlers and weak lamenters over 
want of time to execute your designs,) belong to this period. 
It is worthy of note, that her only novel, Caelebs, was one of 
her latest productions. 

We could not but wonder that Miss Moore, so philanthro- 
pic and generally so discriminating, should not feel something 
wanting in that religious establishment, of which she was the 
stanch partizan, when she found twelve parishes of her vici- 
nity in the state she describes, while her friends, the right 
reverend bishops and arch-bishops were residing in palaces, 
and had the incomes of princes. We extract one or two 
passages upon this point. 





“It is grievous to reflect, that, while we are sending missionaries to 
our distant colonies, our own villages are perishing for lack of instruc- 
tion. Wehave in this neighborhood thirteen adjoining parishes, with- 
out so much as even a resident curate. We have established schools 
and various little institutions over a tract of country of ten or twelve 
miles, and have near five hundred children in training. As the land is 
' almost pagan, we bring down persons of great reputation for piety from 

’ other places. But how we shall be able to keep up these things with 
. so much opposition, vice, poverty, and ignorance as we have to deal 
’ 








with, I cannot guess.” 

Again,—‘*‘On Sunday I was enabled to open the school. It was an 
affecting sight. Several of the grown-up youths had been tried at the 
last assizes, three were the children of a person lately condemned to 
be hanged, many thieves! all ignorant, profane and vicious beyond be- 
lief. Of this banditti we have enlisted one hundred and seventy, and 
when the clergyman, a hard man, who is also the magistrate, saw 
these creatures kneeling around us, whom he had seldom seen but to 

’ commit or punish in some way, he burst into tears.” 

‘Six large parishes without so much as a resident curate. Three 
commonty gifted curates cannot serve eight churches.” 

**At Cheddar we saw but one bible ia all the parish, and that was 

' used to prop a flower-pot. No clergyman had resided in it for forty 

years. One rode over three miles from Wells to preach once ona 
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Sunday, but no weekly duty was done, or rich persons visited, and chil- 
dren were often buried without any funeral service. Eight people in 
the morning and twenty in the afternoon was a good congregation.” 

Once more,—‘‘In a parish where I opened a school of 108 on Sun- 
day se’nnight, there were not any boys or girls of any age whom I ask- 
ed, that could tell me who made them.” ‘These parishes are large, 
populous, and as dark as Africa. 


Yet she never seems to have doubted the perfection of that 
system of church government which could distribute instrue- 
tion so unequally. Such is the force of early-instilled preju- 
dice, even in minds of a large calibre and warm love of truth. 

It is refreshing to observe the sympathy and liberal assist- 
ance, her benevolent plans received, not only from such as 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Sir W. Pepys, but from much more 
worldly minded friends. No being, we should think, can 
boast of having electrized more hearts with the heavenly 
fires of philanthropy, than the once obscure, always modest 
governess of the Bristol boarding-school. Be it remembered 
also, that the money she thus appropriated was acquired, as 
it was bestowed, with toil and pains, not lavishly given be- 
cause lightly come by. More happy than most, she lived to 
see the results of her christian endeavors in the improvement 
and comparative happiness of hundreds of her fellow crea- 
tures, as through them, we trust, will be promoted the same 
of thousands more. 

The long life of “this great lady,” as Mr. Roberts styles her, 
took too wide a range, her connexions were too multiplied, to 
permit us anything like a thorough comment. In her nineti- 
eth year, she closed those labors of love in which she had per- 
severed through much ill health, the loss of her sisters, and 
numberless other dear friends and considerable persecution; 
though, on the whole, the prosperity of her life was remark- 
able, nor do we remember any, unless it be our countryman’s, 
Sir Benjamin West’s, which can be compared with it in that 
respect. Her decease was worthy of her life, calm and 
hopeful. Her letters, like her works, are characterised by 
high, though often one-sided views, discriminating, though 
sometimes narrow criticism, kindness of heart, and delicacy 
of conscience, and much sprightliness of feeling, if not of 
fancy. If the high church and conservative principles, 
which so thoroughly pervaded her mind, find little sympathy 
on this side of the water, we cannot but respect the senti- 
ments and conduct they produced. 

By letters from many of her correspondents, as well as 
herself, much is added to our pleasure, and we are aided 
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in appreciating more completely her character and situation. 
Those of Mrs. Boscawen are marked by elegance, taste, and 
considerable information. ‘Those of Mrs. Montague have the 
stiffness, but also the richness of old-fashioned brocade. Those 
of Bishop Porteus are very pleasing in manner, and tolerably 
interesting in matter. Those of the Rev. John Newton, we 
could have wished abridged, as even his genuine piety can 
hardly, in our opinion, make so much repetition agreeable to 
astranger. It is possible, however, that toa class of rea- 
ders, these may constitute the most interesting part of the 
book. Those of Sir W. Pepys please us best, combining a 
lively, elegant style, and extensive information, with distinc- 
tive taste and individuality of mind. The letters of Mr. 
Stephen (brother-in-law to Mr. Wilberforce,) contain some 
valuable passages. ‘The following may be worth extracting. 


**You speak in your preface of ‘the art to stop.” I could almost 
venture to advise you to continue to write as long as you find the plea- 
sure in doing so superior to the pain of the effort. I doubt much 
whether in works of that class to which your pen is now dedicated, 
age takes away from the qualifications of the author so much as it adds, 
until the decay of their intellectual powers is so sensibly felt by them- 
selves, as to make the labor of composition overpower the wish to pro- 
pagate our opinions, I regard that wish as instinctive, as a propensity 
implanted in us by the same benignant Providence which has given to 
the capsule of certain plants an explosive force at their maturity, to 
scatter their seeds extensively round them. It is felt the more strongly 
late in the autumn of life, before our vivid hue of intellect has faded, 
before the progressive accumulation of our thoughts, the foliage of the 
mind has fallen, and it continues while we have still any useful lessons 
of experience and reflection to impart; nor wholly ceases unti! memory 
and our powers of communication are in a great degree impaired. 
Hence the characteristic of narrative old age. In minds that were 
never strong, it becomes a foible. Yet even with them it is often a 
source of traditionary knowledge, which in the ruder stages of society, 
and in the humbler walks of life is not unproductive of useful effects. 

In minds of a superior order, framed for contemplation and discovery, 
and endowed with persuasive or strong communicative powers, this 
propensity is stronger in degree, and more durable in its influences, as 
more beneficial in its effects. I mean, of course, when religious or 
moral principle has given it a right direction. I can remember seve- 
ral writers who have been discredited by beginning too early, but not 
at this moment, any who have been so by stopping too late. Of John- 
son, Young, and others, it may be affirmed, that their reputation would 
be less if they had not written in old age.” 


In most American ears, the extravagant praise of Mr. Pitt, 
censure of Burke, M’e de Stael, and Sir W. Scott, (on the score 
of his fertility as a novelist,) must sound rather strangely. 
Nothing could more strongly designate Miss More’s modes of 
thought, than her criticisms on Corinne. 
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Many pretty jeua desprit, (tor which Mr. Roberts thinks 
necessary to apologise,) intersperse these volumes. Among 
the best we would mention the letter to Mrs. Kennicott, be- 
ginning, “Dear Dromy,” (by the way, never was a more de- 
lightful picture of matrimonial happiness drawn, than is given 
in the “sketch of Dr. Kennicott,”) and the letter from Rous- 
seau, which in a burlesque form, contains as valuable a criti- 
cism on the man and his writings, as we have ever seen. 
These and many things more, we should gladly quote, had 
we room. But our limits forbid further quotation, or discus- 
sion. To all who wish a more intimate acquaintance with 
a splendid and important era, or with the character of an 
excellent and highly gifted woman, we would recommend 
perusal of the Life and Correspondence of Miss Hannah 

ore. 





FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


WRITTEN IN THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A YOUNG FEMALE FRIEND. 


Smooth be thy path, Augusta! in this brief, 
Uncertain, and probationary life; 

Fair be the sky above thee, lady young, 
And calm the ocean of events: as smooth, 
And fair, and calm, be all, as Tempe’s vale— 
The sunny sky of Italy—the sea 

That laves the bounds of distant Oregon, 
Pacific call'd. 


The fair and virtuous, 
If born to fortune, or if struggling hard 
With poverty and its concomitants, 
Have hold on my affections. I would such 
Might never know the ills of human life, 
That weigh the buoyant spirit to the earth— 
Pale the bright brow of Beauty—steal the rose 
From the fresh cheek of Health—and tint the pure, 
Rich whiteness of the lily, with the hue, 
The sickly saffron, that Disease imparts. 
But chief to thee, Augusta! now I speak. 
These ills, and death, the Chastener’s weapons are: 
So live, that they may lightly fall on thee.— 
Thy beauty cultivate, but more thy heart; 
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Thy intellect, but thy affections more: 

Think of thyself, and of the friends thou lov’st, 
But oftener of thy God.—Commune with Him, 
In secret if it please, but still commune; 

And chief when on thy pillow laid at night, 
ire slumber come upon thee,—then commune. 


Thus having lived, thou shalt be call’d at last, 

To worship with the cherubim above, 

And seraphim, round the Eternal’s Throne; 

To tread the star-embossed path of Heaven; 

To inhabit the pavilions of the Blest; 

To sport eternally, and unconfined, 

In the green pastures of the Spirit Land. W. D. G. 








Arr. I.—CHARITY. 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind.” 


In all ages of the church, ecclesiastical tyranny has shown 
a disposition to persecute and denounce as heretics, those 
christians whose views have resembled, more or less nearly, 
the views of Unitarians. And if we look, not merely at the 
truth, but at the obvious tendency of these views, we shall 
feel that no class of christians has been more unreasonably 
persecuted. And when, further, we observe how much it 
has been the habit to endeavor to put them down without an 
inquiry into the grounds and tendency of their belief, we shall 
feel still more the unreasonableness of the bitter anathemas 
that have been fulminated against them. From the days of 
Arius, in the beginning of the fourth century, when opposite 
doctrines to theirs began to gain prevalence and power, down 
to the present moment, an unceasing war, more or less furious, 
has been waged against them. They have been Protestants, 
and, of course, have shared with other Protestants the rack 
and fire of the Roman Inquisition. Council after council de- 
nounced them. The sword was early sent against them in 
Africa, Asia and Europe; in later times, they were driven 
from their quiet walls in the north of Italy, to the fastnesses 
of the Alps. But the intolerance of the Roman Church in- 
; flicted only half their wrongs; their Protestant brethren filled 
| up the measure of oppression. As soon after the contest with 
Rome as there was breathing space, this devoted class of 
| christians was singled out again for persecution: was hunt- 
| ed down from city to city, till it at last found refuge in 
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Poland ;—Poland, whose injured sons can now scarce find a 
city of refuge from the ruthless hand of their oppressor. 
Still through Europe the work of fire and blood went on; 
and Calvin crowned it by the burning of Servetus. But that 
work has ceased. Not so has persecution. It takes the form 
of religious excommunication, civil disabilities, withdrawal 
of patronage, open denunciation, secret opposition; and, after 
these, the careful separation, the cold look, the disregard of 
common courtesy. Wherever Unitarianism appears, and 
often long before it comes, the cry is raised, and all, old and 
young, religious and irreligious, those who have heard it cal- 
led a pestilence, and those who never heard the name _ be- 
fore, with one voice sentence it, untried and unconvicted, to 
perpetual banishment. 

This is an unvarnished tale of wrongs; and in view of it, 
it is not surprising that Unitarians should feel aggrieved, or 
that they should even manifest some indignation; and certain- 
ly there is danger that severe thoughts may occasionally cross 
their minds. It is always safe, therefore, to keep before us the 
excusing circumstances in the case of those who offend, and 
all the inducements we have to be calm, and to keep the trea- 
sure of charity that “suflereth long, and is kind.” 

But what allowances does charity require us to make? 
Whatare the limits of this virtue? ‘To be charitable, it is not 
necessary that we endeavor to the utmost to hide from our 
view the faults of others. Charity does not go so far. ‘To 
be charitable to a man who has committed murder, it is not 
proper for us to strive most earnestly to persuade ourselves 
that he did not commit it, but we are to think as well of him 
as we can, under the existing circumstances; we are to think 
of the provocation that led him to the act; of his natural con- 
stitution; of the unfortunate influences under which he was 
educated and has lived; and find in these, if we can, some pal- 
liation of his guilt. At the same time, if these should induce 
us to screen him from the punishment which is necessary to 
protect society, and reclaim the individual, such charity could 
not be justified. Charity, therefore, does not call upon us to 
shut our eyes to the faults of others. If the case be uncer- 
tain, and the guilt be not satisfactorily proved against a per- 
son, then charity will hold him acquitted until the evidence 
irresistibly forces us to convict him. But some will say, 
there is the command, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
When rightly understood, this passage does not stand in op- 
position to our view. An examination of the original, shows 
that “to judge,” here means “to condemn.” And, obviously, 
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to take the word “judge” here in its common signification, i- 
stead of its legal, would lead us to consequences the most 
pernicious and absurd. For if this precept were really en- 
joined upon us and obeyed, that we are not to have a judg- 
ment, not to make up an opinion as to a person’s character or 
conduct, there would be at once an end of all certainty and 
peace in life; an end of life itself. In one’s dealings, for in- 
stance, suppose he were obliged to sell toa man without judg- 
ing as to his character, or his ability to pay, how could he 
even imagine whether the sale was to be profitable or ruinous. 
He would not do business long on such risks as this; the ope- 
rations of society must cease; and after they were gone, in- 
dividual life would tarry but a little while. Charity, there- 
fore, does not forbid our passing a just judgment, or the most 
correct one we can, but requires us carefully to take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances which go to favor the person, 
act or thing, we judge. ‘This is what we wish to do at the 
present time, in speaking of those who labor to prevent the 
spread of Unitarian views of christianity. 

‘Those who oppose and speak evil of us, may be distinguish- 
ed into three classes; they who join with the many in con- 
demning a faith of which they have no knowledge themselves: 
they who have received false views of it from untrustworthy 
sources; and they who have examined the subject partially 
and with prejudiced minds. For those who know us fully 
and fairly, if they are not induced to go with us, at least have 
no disposition to speak evil of us. 

For the first of these classes it may be thought that there 
is no excuse. That they should go about to denounce and 
banish from the land, a faith of which they are wholly ignor- 
ant; which, for anything that they know, may be the faith 
most according to the simplicity of the gospel, most agreeable 
to the truth of scripture, as well as the light of reason, and 
most directly tending to produce genuine virtue of the heart 
and life; this may be thought an offence as unpardonable as it 
is absurd; and we may find it hard to think with patience of 
those who take such unreasonable steps, and may feel obliged 
to judge them without the pale even of charity, long suffering 
as itis. But, these are really the persons to whom we may 
extend the largest share of this most benevolent feeling. For 
it would be unreasonable on our part to expect from them a 
different conduct. They are persons whose education and 
course of life have never accustomed them to ask for truth on 
any subject; and, of course, not upon religion, a subject upon 
which inquiry comes later than on most others. They are 
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rsons who always follow where their companions, many or 
ew, shall lead; their existence, indeed, seems to be merged in 
the life of those about them; and it would be strange, if they 
should stand forth from the multitude and insist on examining 
‘for themselves, the evidence for a doctrine, new to them, and 
unpopular with their friends. ‘They really deserve our kind- 
est regard, our most fervent charity; that love of enemies 
which Christ teacheth, and which manifests itself in endea- 
vors to improve them; the charity that shall go and awake in 
them the spark of individual life, animate them to seek truth, 
and teach them self-reliance. Their condition should call 
forth not only our most lenient judgment, but our warmest 
sympathy and benevolent effort in their behalf. Whether 
they can be acquitted of guilt, is another question. Whether, 
as moral agents, and therefore accountable to God for the use 
of their talents, they may not stand before him charged with 
sinful inactivity, and wilful ignorance, is for him to decide. 
Obviously, however, they are objects of our charity; more 
so, than the second class who inquire, but are not careful to 
ask whether they derive their information from a correct 
source. 

These persons manifest some consciousness that it is their 
duty to seek truth; and some may be disposed to censure 
them severely, for taking so much upon trust, and being so 
little scrupulous about the authority on which they rest their 
opinions. But if we are not careful we shall require too 
much of this class also. Their course of education and life 
is but one degree removed from that of the former class. 
Through the influence of more intelligent parents, teachers, 
and society, they have acquired the habit of asking informa- 
tion; but they have not yet come to ask the reason of things; 
the why and the wherefore. ‘They too rely upon others, upon 
the general voice. The common belief, the popular opinion 
is their authority: and naturally so. For with them the 
teaching of infancy has been continued to mature age, and 
that implicit confidence which they once gave to parents, they 
transfer to other friends and teachers, and especially to their 
spiritual guide; to him they have been directed to look as au- 
thority always to be followed: and, in religion, where shall 
they look, if not to him? Theirs are not habits of study; 
their occupations allow comparatively little; their opportuni- 
ties of knowledge are small, his are great; and he is set for 
them as an oracle of truth. If he mislead them and betray his 
trust; if he teach them not to seek knowledge, nor show 
them where they may find it; if he assert decisively that of 
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which he ts not by proper care assured, instead of tellin 
them that he is not satisfied, and enjoining upon them to ae 
and judge for themselves, where, where shall they look for 
guidance? If their minister deceive them, whose 1s the bur- 
den of guilt? Certainly we should judge them charitably; 
they do only what the world has always done in ages past; 
they cling with the multitude to old opinions, and will not look 
at the evidence for others; they oppose advancement as dan- 
gerous innovations. ‘Thus man has received almost every 
great discovery of truth at the sacrifice of blood. The dis- 
coverers have sealed the doctrine and blessed the world with 
its light, by the surrender of the lives. Again, we say of 
these, as of the former class, God knows whether to the ut- 
most they have used their light, and striven for more, and he 
must pass the final judgment. But we truly see occasion in 
their circumstances to be as lenient in our feelings towards 
them as truth and justice will allow. 

But how shall they be viewed, who have felt the duty of 
inquiring for themselves, and have performed it, but have neg- 
lected the best means of information and suffered prejudice 
to blind them to the force of truth? With charity, still we 
say, though they may be persons whom opportunity and duty 
imperatively commanded to investigate fully and fairly. They 
may be those to whom the best authorities were easily acces- 
sible, and on whom rested the strongest obligations impartially 
to seek the truth; for they may be those who are to serve as 
authority to many persons that have not other means of 
knowledge. Still, we repeat, there is abundant cause for 
charity towards even these. Consider the difficulties with 
which they may have to contend, in bringing themselves to 
weigh evidence impartially. Were their favorite views im- 
bibed in infancy from the teachings of parental love? Are 
they combined with all their early happy, recollections; asso- 
ciated with all their holy feelings, past and present? Were 
those the views that first awakened their indifference, and 
led them tothe joys of pardoned sin, and an immortal hope? 
Do they feel that those views were the instruments of their 
reform, their salvation? Then must they not be dear; dear 
as a right eye, or a right arm? as difficult to give up?) And 
must not the evidence for their truth present itself to the 
mind with a peculiar force? May not the brightness of evi- 
dence, so near the heart, obscure the distant, though it be 
the stronger light?) And may we not therefore think tender- 
ly of persons in such error? Imagine us not to be vindica- 
ting theircourse. No; truth is above all other treasures; and 
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though it may call us to give up what is intensely dear, and 
we may seem to sacrifice our all for it, our friends. our 
hope of riches and of honor, yetit is butseeming. God does 
not permit us to lose anything by seeking Him, th 

truth. And truth, which manifests Him, should be our choic- 
est treasure; able amply to stand in oe of any other, with 
which we may be called to part. ‘Thus the Saviour authori- 
ses us to judge in the strong language by which he calls upon 
us to leave all and follow him. We may not imagine how 
severe a judgment God shall mete to them who are unfaithful 
to their means of ascertaining truth. Into His secret counsels 
man entereth not. But, by our sympathy, with true aflec- 
tion, by our remembrances of early piety, by our respect for 
sacred and deep feeling, by our joy in the peace of holiness 
and the hope that never dies, we may feel for a brother whom 
these holy things have led astray, who has sacrificed truth to 
an idol of his affections, 

Let us then have charity. Let us not destroy the peace 
this virtue gives to our own souls.) What happier or more 
precious feature is there of our faith, than that reliance on 
the great, essential, commonly acknowledged truths, of the 
christian faith, which allows us to take every man who re- 
ceives Christ as his master, by the hand and greet him as a 
brother? Never, never part with this. It redeems life from 
a desert waste, to a garden of all sweets; from a solitary, 
cheerless way, toa path of enchanting beauty, radiant with 
the light of holy love. 

Again, let us be charitable. We can wait patiently and 
calmly, amid injury and reproach, for we shall one day be re- 
lieved. The time will come when the question between us 
and our brethren will be decided upon its own merits. And 
when that time shall come, we have no fear for the issue. 
This is all we have ever asked, to have the question upon its 
merits; and we shall have it so. Until we do, we can wait 
in peace and love, and walk about among men till it is a fami- 
liar thing to see us, and till, if we are faithful to our cause, 
many hearts shall soften towards us, and many feel within 
themselves that it was as unmanly, as it was unchristian, to 
look coldly on those to whom the interests of the community 
and the country, of the cause of God and of man, were as 
dear as to themselves. As Ce Pe 
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{We would direct the attention of our readers tothe series of letters, 
the first of which follows this note, as containing a statement of some 
of the principal reasons for our dissent from the doctrine of the Trinity. 
We would express our thanks to the respected author of these letters 
and add the hope that our readers and ourselves may be often favored 
with communications from the same able pen.] 


LETTERS ON THE DEITY OF CHRIST.—No. I. 


Art. IV.—To the Rev. Nathaniel West, Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Society at Meadville. 


Rev. anp Dear Sirn:—In a discourse which you delivered 
some time since to your congregation, you told them “That 
it was as God that our Saviour presented himself to the Jews, 
and that it was as God that they rejected him.”- I must ac- 
knowledge that I was struck by this assertion. | Not that it is 
not such as we mightnaturally expect froma Trinitarian; on the 
contrary, it appears to me to be in perfect harmony with the 
Trinitarian faith, and almost necessarily required by it. But 
{ was struck with your assertion, because it presents the doc- 
trine of the personal Deity of Christ, in a form so much more 
tangible than that in which I have been in the habit of meet- 
ing with it. Some of the Catholic writers have contended, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity has not been revealed in the 
Scriptures, but was transmitted by oral tradition from the 
Apostles; and in placing it on this ground, this doctrine be- 
comes certainly less assailable by proofs drawn from the 
scriptures. But Protestants, who reject, or at least who pre- 
tend to reject, the authority of tradition in matters of faith, 
appear to me to have been generally very shy of fixing any 
period, when the doctrine of the proper Deity of Jesus had 
been announced to the world. You, however, sir, appear not 
to have any such hesitancy, and present this doctrine to us in 
a shape in which we can apply to it the evidence of scripture, 
and testits truth. Whether Jesus of Nazareth announced him- 
self to the Jewsas the supreme God, as you hold; or whether 
he only claimed to be the Christ of God, his messenger and 
representative, as I believe, is certainly not an unimportant 
question, but one well deserving the most serious considera- 
tion of all who call themselves christians. It is this question 
which [now purpose to examine, and I invite you, sir, to ac- 
company me in this investigation. Both of us are Protest- 
ants, and reject the authority of tradition. Both of us receive 
the scriptures as containing the records of God’s revelations. 
Let us then together go to these records, and see what they 
teach us concerning the Saviour. | 
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It will not be contended, that our Lord ever announced 
himself to the Jews in express terms as the supreme, self-ex- 
isting Jehovah. Those who believe in his proper Deity, do 
not hold that he taught this doctrine in direct and explicit 
terms, but only that he used such expressions in regard to him- 
self, as must necessarily have led his hearers, to consider him 
as the supreme God. It appears then, that so faras concerns 
the Jews of our Saviour’s day, the doctrine that he is the self- 
existing Jehovah, was not a doctrine of express revelation, but 
only one of inference. Now this appears to me to raise a 
very strong presumption against its truth. Jehovah had an- 
nounced himself to the Jews asthe one and only God. Ex. xx. 
2, 3, we read: “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” When therefore a 
personage, to all outward appearance a man like other men, 
came and claimed to be received as the supreme God, it would 
be necessary that his claims should be set forth in the most 
express terms, as otherwise they would be liable to be mis- 
understood or disregarded, by a people to whom the worship 
of any other than the one God had been so strictly prohibited, 
and who had been so often and so severely punished for their 
departure from this command. 

ut before I enter on the main subject of my inquiry, per- 
mit me to stop for a moment, to examine some of the leading 
ow oe in which Christ is supposed to teach his proper Deity. 
he first to which I shall refer, are those which are thought 
to teach his pre-existence before his advent into the world. 
Thus we read: John iii. 13. “No man has ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man which is in heaven.” 

John vi. 38. “For I came down from heaven.” 

John vi. 62. “What and if ye shall see the son of man 
ascend up where he was before.” 

John viii. 58. “Jesus said unto them: verily, verily I say 
unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” 

John xvi. 28. “I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world; again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” 

John xvii. 5. “And now O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” 

I shall not stop to inquire, whether these texts do not admit 
of an explanation, difierent from the meaning given to them 
by Trinitarians. I will take them in that meaning, and what 
do they then teach us? That Christ claimed to be the supreme 
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God? ‘There is not a word in them which has even the sem- 
blance of such a claim, but on the contrary, there is that in 
them which is totally irreconcilable with it. . Then it would 
be an insult to the human mind to attempt to prove, that the 
being who came from God, and who had glory with God, can- 
not be the God from whom he came, or with whom he had 
glory. ‘The utmost which these texts prove, is that our 
Saviour existed previously to the creation of this world; but as 
it is our common belief that angels and celestial spirits also ex- 
isted then, the proof of Christ’s pre-existence would not in 
the slightest degree tend to prove his proper Deity. 

But the Jews declared some of the expressions of our 
Saviour to be blasphemous,* and it is supposed that in these 
he avowed himself to be God, in the highest sense of that 
term. Let us now examine the passages at which the Jews 
took oflence. 

Matt. ix. 2, 8, we read as follows: “And behold they 
brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed; and 
Jesus seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee. And behold 
certain of the scribes said within themselves, this man blas- 
phemeth. And Jesus knowing their thoughts, said, wherefore 
think ye evil in your hearts?’ For whether is easier to say; 
thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, arise and walk? But 
that ye may know, that the Son of man has power on earth 
to forgive sins, then says he to the sick of the palsy, arise take 
up thy bed, and go unto thine house. And he arose and de- 
parted to his house. But when the multitude saw it, they 
marvelled, and glorified God, which had given such power 
unto men.” 

On this passage I would observe; that it does not say one 
word of our Saviour’s claiming to be God. It states, that on 
his assuring a sick man that his sins were forgiven, the scribes 
pronounced it blasphemy, because, in their opinion, accord- 
ing to St. Mark, tf no one could pronounce the forgiveness of 
sin but God. Jesus to convince them, that the power to re- 
mit sin can as well be delegated as the power to heal diseases, 
cures the man of the palsy, expressly in proof of his possess- 
ing the power to forgive sin. And now, how were the by- 


+ It may be necessary to observe that the Jews used the term blasphemy ina much lar- 
ser, and more indefinite sense than we do. With us it is always an indignity offered tothe 
Deity himself. But in the New Testament, we read also of blaspheming against Moses, 
Acts, vi. 11. and in the same passage the prediction, that Jesus should destroy Jerusalem, 
and abolish the Jewish ceremonial law, is called a blasphemy. 


t Mark, ii. 7. 
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standers aflected by this miracle? Did they consider it as 
wrought to prove that Jesus was God? No such thing, 
They considered it merely asan exertion of Divine power, of 
which our Saviour was the agent; and they glorified God, 
who had given such power to men. Should any one in spite of 
the miracle wrought by Christ to prove the contrary, still in- 
sist that the forgiveness of sin cannot be delegated, I would 
refer such to John xx. 23, where this power is delegated to 
the Apostles. 

In the 5th chapter of John we read, that Jesus had cured 
a helpless cripple at the pool of Bethesda, on the Sabbath 
day, and had told him to take up his bed and go home. At 
this, the bigotry of the Jews took offence. In the 16th verse 
we are told: “Therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay him, because he had done these things on the 
Sabbath day.” Verse 17, 18,“But Jesus answered them, My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken 
the Sabbath, but said also that God was his father, making 
himself equal with God.” 

That the calling God by the name of Father was not by 
the Jews considered as an act of impiety, or as an assumption 
of equality with God, is abundantly clear from the sacred 
scriptures. The prophet Malachi asks, Mal. ii. 10, “Have 
we notall one father? Has not one God created us?” John 
vill. 41, the Jews themselves say to Jesus; “We have one 
father, even God;” and our Saviour constantly called God his 
Father, without ever thereby giving offence to the Jews. 
But, what then, it will be asked, do the Jews take offence at 
in this case? It is, at the connexion in which, and the pur- 
poses for which, Jesus calls God his father. Our Saviour had 
cured a cripple on the Sabbath day. This the Jews consider 
a gross and criminal violation of the Sabbath, for which the 

ersecute Jesus, who justifies himself by the conduct of his 
sti t father, whose acts of beneficence are not intermit- 
ted on the Sabbath. Now the Jews did certainly not under- 
stand our Saviour as asserting either that he was the Supreme 
God, or that he was equal to God. This is an extravagance 
with which we have no right to charge them. But they con- 
sidered the right which Jesus claims to be active in doing 
good on the Sabbath, because his father’s agency on that day 
is not interrupted, as such a putting of himself ona nen of 
equality with God, as is unbecoming aman. That such is 
the correct explanation of this passage is clear from the very 
next sentence, in which Jesus tells the Jews; “Verily, verily, 
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I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the father do; for what things soever he doeth, these 
also doeth the son likewise.” That in all this there is nothing 
like a claiming of proper Deity, or of equality with God, will 
appear still more from the following illustration. 

Let us suppose that in this country, in which we also have 
our laws and our traditions respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath, a person should spend the Sabbath in distributing 
provisions to the poor, that he should be arrested for doing it, 
and on being arrested should endeavor to justify his conduct 
by saying: My heavenly father feeds the poor on the Sabbath 
and so dol. Now no doubt some would think such a justifi- 
cation highly irreverent and reprehensible, as placing him who 
made it, too much on the same footing with God. But I am 
sure that no one would think of attributing to such a man the 
idea of being either God himself, or of beg equal with God. 

In the 10th chapter of John’s gospel, from the 24th to the 
36th verse, we read as follows: “Then came the Jews round 
about him, and said unto him, how long dost thou make us to 
doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered 
them, I told you, and ye believed not; the works that I do in 
my father’s name, they bear witness of me. But ye believe 
not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you. 
My sheep hear my voice, and | know them, and they follow 
me; and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 

erish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 

y Father which gave them to me is greater than all; and none 
is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand; I and my father 
are one. ‘Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him. 
Jesus answered them; Many good works have I shewed you 
from my Father; for which of those works do ye stone me? 
The Jews answered him, saying; for a good work we stone 
thee not; but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God. Jesus answered them; Is it not 
written in your law; I said ye are Gods? If he called them 
Gods unto whom the word of God came, and the scripture 
cannot be broken; say ye of him whom the Father has sanc- 
tified, and sent into the world; thou blasphemest, because | 
said, I am the Son of God?” 

Here many Trinitarians think that a passage is found in 
which Christ avows himself to be the Supreme God. But 
certainly he does not do so in express terms, and it appears to 
me, that we cannot give to his language this meaning, without 
adopting a construction more forced even than that given to 
it by the Jews, and in direct opposition to his own explana- 
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tion of it. Let us consider this passage a little more in detail, 
in the connection in which we find it. 

In the earlier part of this chapter, Jesus announces himself 
as the good shepherd, and speaks of his care for his sheep. 
His discourse is interrupted by the Jews, who ask him, 
whether he be the Christ. He avows himself such, and then 
continues his discourse, in which he rests the safety of his 
sheep, on the power of his heavenly Father, out of whose 
hand none can pluck them; andhe then adds, I and my Father 
are one, meaning by this oneness with God, not an identity of 
person, but of purpose and co-operation. Neither do the 
Jews mistake the import of this expression, but they are 
offended at the close communion in which our Saviour claims 
to stand with God. This they declare to be blasphemy, and 
call it a making of himself God, using the term God, not in 
the absolute sense in which we now use it, but in that quali- 
fied and subordinate sense, in which this term was sometimes 
used by the Jews. Jesus answers them, that even if he had 
called himself God, in this subordinate sense of the term, it 
would not have been blasphemy, as that term, which in their 
own scriptures was applied to those to whom the word of 
God came, must necessarily also belong to him, whom the 
Father had sanctified and sent into the world. But he denied 
that he had called himself God. He had only called himself 
the Son of God, that is, the Messiah, or Christ, for these are 
convertible terms, having all the same meaning, as we shall 
see more fully hereafter. 

If any one should ask, why I reject the meaning which 
Trinitarians attach to the phrase being one with the Father, 
and assign to it that of a unity of design and co-operation, 1} 
answer, that the former involves a manifest impossibility and 
contradiction. It teaches that two beings, perfectly distinct, 
and of which the one had sent the other, are yet indentically 
one and the same being. We meet with the phrase, being 
one in other places in the New Testament, and there, even 
Trinitarians assign to it the same meaning which I do here. 
Thus John xvii. 20, 22, we read: “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me, through 
their word; that they may all be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me, I have given them; ‘hat they may be 
one, even as we are one.” Tere our Saviour prays, that the 
same oneness which exists between the Father and him, may 
exist among the disciples. Now it certainly was not his in- 
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tention to pray, that they all might become one identical per- 
son or being; but simply that they might be united in har- 
mony of purpose and co-operation. Soalso the Apostle Paul, 
in the 3d chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, after 
saying that he had planted and Apollos watered, adds in the 
8th verse: “Now he that planteth, and he that watereth are 
one.” Here again it is certainly not the intention of Paul to 
assert, that he and Apollos were one and the same person, 
but simply that they were fellow laborers in the same cause. 

The last passage to which, under this head of my subject, 
I intend to refer, is the conversation between our Saviour and 
Philip, recorded, John xiv. 8,10. where we read: “Philip 
saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it suffices us. 
Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that has seen me 
has seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, Show us the 
Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father inme? The words that I speak unto you, I speak not 
of myself; but the Father, that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 

Here Trinitarians assume that the personal identity of 
Christ with God, is clearly taught, because Christ says: that 
whoever has seen him, has seen the Father. I believe, how- 
ever, that this isa mistake, and that this text admits of another 
and very natural explanation. God isa spirit, and as such 
invisible. Man can see the Deity, not in his essence, but only 
in his works. Jesus was the representative of God on earth. 
In him the divine wisdom, power and goodness, had become 
manifest, and visible to oaskiad. Philip had been with Jesus 
from the beginning. He had heard his teaching, and been 
witness of his mighty works, and of his acts of beneficence; 
and hence he had seen the Father in the only manner in which 
he ever can become visible to mortal eyes. That such is the 
true explanation of this passage, appears to me to be evident 
from the 10th verse, where Christ says, that the words which 
he speaks, he speaks not of himself; and that the Father who 
dwelleth in him, doeth the works. 

I have thus endeavored to show, that the texts, which are 
usually relied on, to prove that Christ announced himself to 
the Jews as the Supreme God, prove no such fact. To my 
mind the examination I have made of those passages, is per- 
fectly convincing. Should the explanations, however, which 
{ have given, appear unsatisfactory or inconclusive, to any 
one, | would recommend to such, a careful and earnest con- 
sideration of the text, John i. 18, which appears to me to be 
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perfectly decisive, not only with respect to the particular 
point now under consideration, but also of the whole doctrine 
of the proper Deity of Christ. In that text the Apostle tells 
us: “Noman hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
In the consideration of this passage, two things are to be ob- 
served. The first is, that in it the Apostle speaks of God, and 
of the Son of God, as two perfectly distinct beings, of which, 
the latter had come to reveal the former. The second is, that 
the Apostle asserts in the most express manner, that no man 
has ever seen God. But thousands had seen Christ. John 
himself had been with him during nearly the whole of his 
ministry on earth; had been his beloved disciple, and lived 
with him in habits of daily intimacy; and when under those 
circumstances, he asserts that nv man has ever seen God, the 
inference is irresistible, that he considered Christ as not being 
God. This inference appears to me so unavoidable, that ] 
cannot see how Trinitarians can pretend to believe in the pro- 
per Deity of Christ, and at the same time in St. John’s Gospel. 
{ know that in ordinary difficulties of this kind, recourse is 
had to the doctrine of the two natures; but that doctrine can- 
not help us out here, unless we attribute to the Apostle, a dis- 
ingenuousness of language, which would render his writings 
totally worthless.* He 





Art. V.—GERMAN THEOLOGY AND AMERICAN FOLLY. 
ORTHODOXISM CHARACTERIZED. 


There is a great deal of folly in this world, no doubt; many 
foolish things are done, many more uttered; but we think of 
all subjects, the one which has elicited of late years the 
most nonsensical remark, is that of German Theology, or 
Neology, (the two words seem to be used as synonimous.) 
The general opinion among a certain class of writers and 
critics, seems to be, that some hitherto unheard of, and awful 
form of Infidelity has possessed itself of all Germany. It is 
so deceitful, that it can pass itself off for an angel of light; 
so learned a devil, as utterly to confound all the Hebrew and 
Grecian lore of English and American colleges; its logic, its 


* Some endeavor to avoid the force of this passage by saying, that though Christ was 
God, yet that his Divine nature was not visible, but merely his human nature. Suppose 
a man should, in a court of justice, testify that he had not seen a certain man, whom he 
however had scen, and then justify himself by saying that he had not seen the man’s soul, 
which is the most essential part. Would not such a witness be held guilty of perjury? 
And yet, men will attribute to the bosom friend of Jesus, a similar prevarication, merely 
to uphold their own schemes of human invention. 
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criticism, its profound speculation, make up an element too 
deep to be safely ventured into by the best protected defen- 
der of truth. So that, on the whole, we must label it, “Touch 
not—taste not—handle not,”—and keep clear of the whole 
matter. This chimera has been cananalel known, as I before 
said, under the general name of Neology. Every now and 
then some new scribbler takes occasion to imprint a mark on 
this poor sheep, and to utter his— 
“Hic Niger est—hunc tu, Romane caveto,” 


And every now and then some traveller in that wonderful re- 
gion sends back, or brings back, such dreadful tales of the in- 
habitants, that we almost begin to believe in the existence of the 


‘‘Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow bencath their shoulders.” 


These remarks are occasioned just now by our happening 
to meet with extracts from the journal of such a traveller as 
we describe. One professor Sears (professor of what, or 
whereabout professing, we cannot inform the curious reader,) 
is, it appears, inditing a series of Communications with respect 
to the heathenish darkness of this unfortunate land of the 
reformation—land of Luther and Melancthon, and in later 
days of Klopstock, Herder and a thousand others whose 
piety is world-renowned. But what says professor Sears? 
“The great majority of the Germans who are occupied with 
these subjects (sacred philology.) are decidedly hostile to the 
spiritual nature of the gospel. It is a curious spectacle to see 
a nation of infidels expounding the Bible.” 

So we should think. But these wholesale assertions smack 
too much of the style of the ‘Trollope and Fidler school of 
travellers to win implicit credence. ‘The German people has 
always been distinguished by its deep sentiments of piety and 
by its patient investigation after truth. A fearful argument 
for the cause of Deism, if these qualifications have at last 
brought the whole nation to a rejection of revealed religion! 

Eiven if it were true, however, that German theology is 
one corrupting mass of infidelity, we doubt the propriety of 
the well meaning professor’s advice. He says that we had 
better have nothing at all to do with their philology, till it has 
been purified from all error. Better not go into water till 
you know how to swim. How is this purification to be ac- 
complished, except we examine, and investigate, and criticise. 

He dreads the consequences of introducing German learn- 
ing into this country. He thinks it doubtful whether we 
eught not to mourn over the translations which have been 
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made from the German—meaning we suppose such books as 
“Jahn’s Archeology and Introduction,” “Ernesti,” “Knapp’s 
Theology,” &c. He seems to be as low spirited as the spies 
who came from Canaan, saying, “and there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which came of the giants; and we were in 
our own sight as grass hoppers, and so we were in their sight.” 
Are these German scholars such Anakim, such sons of giants, 
that if they are engaged in propagating and defending error, 
we should fear to meet them with the weapons of Truth? 
Have they thrown away the sword of the spirit, which is 
the word of God; and shall we, possessing it, tremble and 
say, “We be not able to go up against this people, for they 
be stronger than we?” Let us not be as void of understand- 
ing as the Ostrich, who hides his head in the sand, and be- 
cause he does not see his enemy, thinks he is not there. It 
is better, at any rate, that we should know how bad the case 
is—we had better examine the nature of German neology, 
and get a correct idea of it, if possible. 

And at the first glance we see, what any sensible man, ac- 
quainted with human nature, might have predicted, that there 
is no propriety in such a broad sentence as this. You might 
as well class under one rubric, Dr. Beecher, Abner Kneeland, 
Mathias the Prophet, Dr. Channing, Burchard, Finney, and 
Joe Smith the Mormonite, as attempt to bring into one class 
the infinitely various theological systems of Germany. In 
that country, as in this, there is every grade of belief, and 
every variety of unbelief. In that country as here, specula- 
tion runs wild, knowledge pulls up, and free inquiry some- 
times produces scepticism. But on the whole, their theology 
is at least fifty years before ours, in depth, spirituality, and a 
real reverence for scripture. We speak from some slight ac- 
quaintance with German theology. Ours is but dry sticks 
and chaff compared with it. Compare such books as Knapp 
and Hahn, (both orthodox) and see their superiority to most 
of our theological writers in the above mentioned particulars. 

What then is the reason that so many persons talk like this 
Mr. Sears about Neology? The fact is this. They are 
brought up to Jook upon the form of words in which they re- 
ceived their faith as an essential part of it. The letter which 
killeth, is as important in their eyes as the spirit which giveth 
life. Now when they read German books they miss the old- 
fashioned language, the set phrases, the sound form of doc- 
trine, and they feel lost. Their head swims with all these 
novel ideas. Too many thoughts produce mental giddiness. 
They say with John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, “We are come into 
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deep waters where there is no standing, yea the floods come 


over us.” 
Fortunately, however, we have among us men who can go 


deeper into these waters without fear of drowning. We are 
much indebted to Stuart, Robinson, Stowe, Woods, jr., Upham 
&c., for their excellent translations from the German. Pro- 
fessor Stuart has written an admirable article in the last num- 
ber of the Biblical Repository, * which sets this whole sub- 
ject ina true light. Would we could place the whole of it 
before our readers instead of this short fragment. 


«s Whenever we cease, or even seem reluctant, to advocate fair, open 
and free examinations of all questions about truth, then let us take 
some other name which may more properly belong tous, and no longer 
profess to be Protestants. We have come upon times, at all events 
which demand, and which will hear both sides of all important 
questions: at least there are a portion of our community who are 
of this character. Young men, therefore, should not be shut 
out from reading German books, by undistinguishing and contume- 
lious declamation against Germany and neology. * * * In every 
shape and form, so far as it is neology we are, and always have been, if 
frankly and openly opposed to it. But we do not profess yet to have 
attained to that state of advance in opposition to heresy, or unbelief, 
which will lead us to hold it to be criminal tolove wheat bread because 
Voltaire was fond of it, or wrong to believe that a triangle is not a 
square, because David Hume was much the same way of thinking. 
Fas est ab hoste doceri, even a heathen could say. Is it wrong to ex- 
pect as high a degree of self-denial from meek and humble christians? 
What Gesenius, or any other neologist, has exhibited that is good and 
true, we should like to see and know, and believe; and even their errors 
we would not willingly be ignorant of. * * * We maybe permitted 
to add, without the imputation of saying it for invidious purposes, that 
we greatly desire to see specimens of better lexicography, grammar, 
commentary, geography &c., produced by those who make light of, and 
reproach the German ones. Then we will assuredly and readily give up 
our German cousins, and cleave to those of our own household. Until 
then it must be expected, that at least one part of the public will not 
receive declamation for argument, nor contumelious reviling and innu- 
endo for good philology.” 





To take a more general view of this matter, we would 
say, that all such “foolish fears and fond desires” spring from a 
tendency of mind widely prevalent in the Christian world, 
and to which we have seen the word Orthodoxism applied. 
It is a diseased love of orthodoxy, and fear of heresy. The 
fear of error has gained an undue predominance over the love 
of truth. This trait is hateful to the generous seeker after 
truth, for such an one loves truth so well as to lose all fear of 
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error, and here as elsewhere “perfect love casteth out fear.” 
But the Orthodovist is always afraid lest he should wander 
from the well-trodden path—he dreads eccentricity and 
novelty more than aught besides—instead of fixing his eyes 
on the distant mark of his high calling and going boldly for- 
ward, he is anxiously watching his own footsteps to see that 
they are in the track. He is always more intent on plucking 
up tares, than on planting wheat. He is always saying, “Wilt 
thou that we go and gather them up?” And notwithstanding 
his master’s, “not so,”—he thinks he shall be able to pull out 
the tares without rooting up also the wheat. But the words 
of the master will be always found to be wisdom, and deep 
philosophy; and so here we see, that the Orthodovist can 
never set himself against an error, without also opposing some 
valuable doctrine or important truth. 

When will men have confidence in truth?’ When will they 
learn that true reverence for its power demands that we 
should trust to its divine and unsupported omnipotence? We 
will here boldly say, that the great obstacle to the triumph of 
God’s word over all that opposes itself, is not the open unbe- 
lief of enemies, but the aie scepticism of its friends. 
And that this Orthodoxism which we have described, is essen- 
tially, a want of faith in the real power of christianity. 





Art. VI.—NOTES ON PROOF TEXTS. 


Under this running title, we propose from month to month 
to remark on those passages of the scriptures which have a 
bearing on the differences of opinion, that exist between Unt- 
tarians and the Orthodox. 

No text is more frequently referred to, for the purpose of 
proving Christ’s equality with the Father, than John i. 1. 
“In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God.” What is the true meaning of this 
verse? Does it give any support to this doctrine?’ We think 
not. 

Admitting, what to say the least, is very doubtful, but ad- 
mitting that by the Word, is meant Christ, the passage would 
read thus—“In the beginning was Christ, and Christ was with 
God, and Christ was God.” 

In the beginning. This is by no means equivalent to say- 
ing that he existed from eternity. Eternity has no beginning. 
Perhaps the first verse of Genesis may help to explain this 
somewhat indefinite phrase. In the beginning, God created 
the heaven and the earth. We do not understand from this 
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that the heavens and earth are eternal like Him, who in the 
beginning created them. 

And Christ was with God. The preposition with, distin- 
guishes Christ from God, and shows that they were different 

ersons. He who is with another, is not that other with whom 
he is. Christ seated “on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high,” is not the same God, the same being, as the one at 
whose right hand he sits. 

But, Christ was God. ‘This phrase as the Trinitarian un- 
derstands it, is embarrassed with difficulties. If Christ is 
with the’ Supreme God, and is also himself Supreme, then 
there are two Supreme Gods, and not one, as the scriptures 
teach. Besides, two Supreme Gods is a contradiction in 
terms. Divided supremacy is no supremacy. 

Is the interpretation which the ‘Trinitarian puts upon this 
phrase the correct one? We think not. To understand the 
truth here taught, we must understand the meaning of the 
words in which it is taught. Now we find the word God used 
in various senses in the Bible. We apply it to the Supreme 
alone. But it was not so withthe Jews. Among many ex- 
amples we may refer to Ex. 7. 1, where the Lord declares 
to Moses, that he has made him a God to Pharaoh. In the 
82d Psalm, the Deity addresses the Judges of Israel by the 
title of Gods. “I have said ye are Gods; butye shall die like 
men.” And from Christ, John 10. 35, we learn that they 
were called Gods, to whom the word of God came. Thus 
we see that the word God was of wide application; it being 
applied not only to Jehovah and to Christ, but to the chief 
rulers of Israel, and even to those to whom the word of God 
came. It therefore does not always imply the attributes of 
Deity. If it did, we should be compelled to regard some of 
the Judges of Israel as equal with the Father. 

In the passage under consideration, is Christ called God in 
a supreme, or subordinate sense? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion will decide whether Christ was, or was not, equal with 
the Father; for if this doctrine be not taught here, it will be 
admitted, we presume, that it is taught no where. 

There is nothing in the verse itself to decide whether Christ 
is called God in a supreme or subordinate sense.* We must 

« We ought to qualify these words. The confusion introduced into the verse itself, and 
the contradiction with the often repeated declaration that there is but one God, which 
would follow the idea that he was inany sense Supreme, would certainly suggest that he 
is called God in a subordinate sense. It may be worth the while to say, that Origen, one 
of the most eminent of the Christian Fathers, and who wrote Greek as his vernacular 
tongue, and who understood it better than any modern can, remarks on this passage, that 


the subordinate meaning of the term, Is indicated in the original, by the absence of the 
article before the word God. 
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lock to other passages to determine in which sense the word 
was used when applied to him. There is one other passage 
in which Christ is addressed by the same title. It is Heb. i. 
8,9. “But unto the Son he saith, thy throne,O God, is forever 
and ever; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity; 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows.” Nothing can be plainer than 
this. Christ is called God;—his reign is to last forever;—yet 
it goes on to say of him who is thus called God, that because 
he has loved righteousness and hated iniquity—therefore Gop, 
EVEN THy Gop, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. Here, of course, Christ is spoken of in 
his highest nature—(it was not as a mere man that he was 
called God, and to reign forever)—yet was there one superior 
to him, who had exalted him to his high dominion—his Father 
and our Father, his God and our God. 

Here we learn that Christ when called God, was so ealled 
in a subordinate sense; that however exalted he might be, 
there was still one superior to him—his God. Having found 
in what sense Christ was called God, we may turn back to the 
first verse of John, and it will cease to be unintelligible or 
contradictory, as it is according to the Trinitarian mode of 
explaining it. It will read—In the beginning, (before Abra- 
ham, before the world was,) was Christ, and Christ was with 
God—(with him in that heaven from which he came, and to 
which he returned)—and Christ was God—(God in the same 
subordinate sense as we learn that he was from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.) Thus understood, the passage is disembarras- 
sed of confusion, and its seeming contradictions, and becomes 
intelligible, with an important meaning. 

Admitting that by the Word is meant Christ, we ask in 
conclusion; 1. Does not the passage quoted from Hebrews, 
show that Christ, when spoken of in his most elevated cha- 
racter, is still called God only in a subordinate sense? 2 If 
so, must not an unprejudiced mind understand the word God 
to be used in a subordinate sense, when applied to him in the 
first verse of St. John’s Gospel? If these questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative, as it seems to us they must be,—if 
we are to use what is clear in the declarations of scripture to 
interpret what is obscure,—it follows that this passage, instead 
of affording evidence for the equality of Christ with the 
Father, belongs to that class of passages, which, while they 
show the exalted dignity of the Saviour, show also his sub- 
ordination to the Supreme. 

7 
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Arr. VII.—Professor Stuart—Dr. Schletermacher—Sabellius 
—The Trinity. 


Seldom have we felt greater pleasure in reading any writ- 
ing from the camp of Orthodoxy, than we did while perusing 
the first article in the April number of the Biblical Repository. 
The high reputation for learning and liberality which this 
work acquired under its former accomplished editor, Robin- 
son, seems likely to be maintained under its present superin- 
tendent. It soars as high as any other in the land above the 
influence of party feeling. ‘Thus far, we think this Andover 
periodical much superior to the New-York Review of Woods, 
in the high qualities of comprehensive views and profound re- 
search. We have felt a little disappointment in tracing such 
a strong party bias in the last mentioned publication. 

The article in the Biblical Repository to which we allude, 
consists of a translation by Professor M. Stuart of an essay 
published in Germany in 1822, by Dr. F. Schleiermacher ot 
Berlin. ‘The subject of this essay is a comparison between 
the Orthodox Trinity of Athanasius, and the Sabellian Trinity. 
Prefixed to the translation of this essay, is a long and very 
valuable criticism on the Nicene Trinity, and some remarks 
on the character of Schleiermacher, by the learned Andover 
Professor. ‘These deserve to be well weighed. Such an ar- 
ticle as this, is a star of good omen. Opinions and principles 
issuing from Andover, scatter themselves far and wide. ‘The 
institution there, is a city set on an hill, in more senses than one. 
We will proceed to give our reasons for the satisfaction we 
feel with this article; and first a word with respect to the Ger- 
man professor, whose long name we will spare our readers 
the trouble of pronouncing, except when absolutely necessary. 

Dr. F’. Schleiermacher then, was one in whose character 
and writings we have long taken a deep interest. While 
carelessly turning over some new books in the library of 
Harvard University, we chanced to open his celebrated 
“Lectures on Religion, addressed to the Educated.” We 
found here clearness, depth and freedom of thought, united 
with earnestness, warmth and loftiness of feeling. We found 
here religion spoken of as a reality—a courageous confidence 
in its truth and power pervaded the work—yet no cant, no 
technical phraseology, but every thing natural, unconstrained 
and free. From the perusal of this book we were led to de- 
sire a nearer acquaintance with the writings of its author. 

Last summer we heard from a friend, who had enjoyed a 
personal acquaintance with the Professor at Berlin, some 
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further interesting particulars with respect to his character, 
and his death, which occurred February 12th, 1834. Such a 
general sorrow has not been manifested in Berlin since the 
death of the amiable and heroic Queen of Prussia. All 
classes mourned for him, for to all classes he had been a spiri- 
tual guide and friend. We quote from a letter which we 
received from the friend mentioned above, the following inter- 
esting passage. We cherished at that time the hope of giv- 
ing a more elaborate view of the writings and character of 
this eminent man, than we can venture upon at present. 





‘Do write an article, a sound one, on Schleiermacher. But 
you must not only treat him as theologian; he was a most amiable 
friend and loving father; though sometimes sharp in his controversies, 
he had never the least ill-will against his antagonists, and served them 
where he could; he was an untiring student as few men are; he was a 
firm man, a true petriot, full of noble courage in times of danger, and 
he never allowed his hope and trust in God to flag; he was a true pastor, 
and though engaged in manifold arduous occupations as professor of 
the University, author, and in many offices, his preaching and being a 
minister of the gospel, remained the chief. business. Nothing could 
be more curious than to see his congregation, consisting of all kinds of 
persons, from a prince or princess, down to the poorest, generals, high 
civil officers, professors, ministers, students, citizens, ladies and women 
of all kinds—in short, a congregation as we never see them here, 
where the people separate much more in their church meeting, owing 
to the churches being wholly supported by private individuals. * * 

* * Shortly before his death he said, ‘‘I wish to take the Lord’s 
Supper—every one who believes in Jesus Christ take it with me.” He 
was dying already, but his eyes lighted up once more, he broke the 
bread, gave it to his family and himself, so he did with the wine, said 
amen, and died. Before that he said, “I do not know how it is, every 
thing becomes so dim about me, but this only externally in the world 
of sense; every thing within, unites into the finest harmony, and the 
speculative powers are sharper. Oh! there will be much to know 
there!” 


It appears from Professor Stuart’s article, that Schleier- 
macher’s views of the Trinity were essentially those held by 
many Unitarians, and totally distinct from the Orthodox 
views. He differed from all the creeds, symbols, and church 
confessions. His idea was this, that the divine Unity was God 
concealed, and the Trinity God revealed; (p. 316.) The Unity 
is God in himself. But as to the Trinity—the Father is God 
as revealed in the works of creation, providence and legisla- 
tion; the Son is God in human flesh; the Holy Ghost is God 
the sanctifier. } 

Of course the Trinity has no objective reality; only as res- 
pects man is there a Trinity—in God himself there 1s none. 
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We see God in three ways—but after all, there is but one 
God. So I might say—I can know my absent parent in three 
ways—I live in the house which he built and arranged, and 
know his character by the skill and order which is there dis- 
played—lI received a letter from him, by which I know more 
of his character—and I hope by and bye, by personal inter- 
course to become yet more closely acquainted with hin—yet 

[ have but one Father. 

Of course the Trinity is not eternal, and this Schleier- 
macher declares. 

This doctrine has been known as Sabellianism, and has 
been always condemned as heresy. I think it stands so eon- 
demned in the Andover creed. It is, as any one can see who 
will look through the veil of words, purely Unitarianism—in- 
asmuch as it makes the threefold distinction in the Godhead, 
real only as far as manis concerned. At present, we can 
make no further remarks on this subject, but hope shortly to 
resume it. 

Professor Stuart does not give his full assent to the views 
of S. Hle is well aware that to many they must appear 
heretical. He does say, however, this, that they are the only 
intelligible views which he has met with among Trinitarians. 
This is granting a good deal. Unitarians have always object- 
ed to the representations of the Trinity, that they were either 
unintelligible or contradictory—that they had no meaning at 
all, or that they meant that three were one. We were told 
in answer, that it was an awful mystery, a depth of darkness 
which no intellect could fathom, and then we were accused 
of pride, presumption, and arrogance, for wishing to under- 
stand anything about it. We were obliged to sit down con- 
tented with this reply, for no other could we get. We said, 
to be sure, with all possible meekness and deference, “that 
though we admitted cheerfully that a subject might be obscure, 
and difficult to understand—-we saw no reason why a propo- 
sition, a siatement, should be unintelligible or contradictory.” 
We might as well have been silent—we got no further an- 
swer but the old argumentum ad hominem, accusations of pre- 
sumption, pride of reason &c. 

_ Having thus summarily disposed of our Unitarian objec- 
tions, it appears that these learned orthodox Doctors have 
brought them forward again themselves. They told us that 
we ought to be satisfied with answers, which it seems did not 
satisty their own minds. Being on the inside of the citadel 
of Orthodoxy, they can direct their attacks against its fortifi- 
cations with more success than we, who are unfortunately 
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excluded. And truly, very skilfully do they carry on the 
attack. In the first place, they profess that it is their rever- 
ence for the divinity of Christ which induces them to this 
work. They then quote the half dozen standard proof-texts, 
to show that they are perfectly sound on that point. They 
declare that their view of the subject alone, makes him “God 
over all, blessed for ever more.” Here they have already 
enlisted many Orthodox prejudices on their behalf. The 
work goes on swimmingly. ‘The notion of “eternal generation” 
it seems, supposes a dependence and subordination in the 
second person of the Trinity, which interferes with the pious 
feelings of all evangelical christians. This notion then must 
be done away. Farewell to this ancient landmark! The 
Son is not derived—the Holy Spirit does not proceed—each 
is very, supreme God. In short it is the same God who 
reveals himself by different prosopa, or persons, if you choose 
to call them so. If you do choose this word, however, you 
must not use it in the common sense, as expressing a being 
having a distinct consciousness, will and identity, but only as 
expressing a mode of manifestation. 

Here then we rest at last in Unitarianism. The wall which 
could not be battered down from without, has been under- 
mined from within. ‘That which those calling themselves 
Unitarians could never effect, those calling themselves Trini- 
tarians can easily accomplish. By words and names the 
world is governed. 

It is evidently a part of the plan of God’s providence when 
about to produce any great change in the hearts and faith of 
men, to “prepare the way,” by partial communications—as 
they can bear them. There are many rugged and rocky 
mountain tops to be brought low, (dogmatizing systems and 
rough traditions?) and many valleys to be filled up, (low and 
shallow views of religion?)—and many a John the Baptist 
with doctrine suited to the popular prejudices, must go before 
the majestically simple form of Jesus of Nazareth. The sun 
of Truth never rushes headlong from below the horizon, into 
the realm of night—soft twilight precedes him, extinguishing 
the stars one after another, painting the heavens with succes- 
sive tints of gray, pale white, golden yellow, and burning 
crimson; so that when the great orb slowly raises its upper 
disk above the far forest line, his light is received with grati- 
tude and not terror. Thus is it with communications of 
Truth. Dr. Worcester’s “Bible News,” would never have 
made so many converts as it did, from the Trinity, had he at 
that time held the views to which he has since arrived. We 
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presume that professor Stuart, by dethroning the Nicene sym- 
bols, and despoiling of their authority, the Athanasian repre- 
sentations of the Divine Being, will do vastly more to promote 
the sublime doctrine of God’s unity, than if he gave up the 
use of the word Trinity. 

We may be asked in fine, “Why then do you yet find 
fault? If these Sabellian views are satisfactory to your mind, 
why not adopt them, and slip quietly into the Orthodox ranks? 
Why keep up a controversy about the name, when the thing 
is already yielded to you? Many worthy friends of other 
churches have asked us this question. ‘They say, “We agree 
with you Unitarians in many important particulars, but we 
think it unwise to compromise our influence by uniting with 
a party against which such a prejudice exists. It would have 
been better if you had not come forward as a party, but had 
continued united with Trinitarians, and so modified their 
views gradually to your own.” 

So speak some—so do many act. Very well. Let them, 
if their consciences acquiesce, act in this manner. But we 
have a call to speak out the truth, plain and clear. We find 
no warrant in the Bible for the doctrine commonly taught and 
received as the Trinity;—we will say so, atany hazard. We 
do not think it a man’s duty to say he believes what is either 
unintelligible or contradictory; we will say this also. The 
Bible, and no Symbol, is our master—this too we will loudly 
proclaim. Jesus Christ before St. Athanasius—the Apostle 
Paul before the whole Council of Nice. The noble words 
found in the preface to Dr. Channing’s discourses ring in our 
ears, and should bring the blush to the cheek of the man who 
dares not avow an unpopular doctrine. “Itis due to myself,” 
says he, “to say, that the controversial character of this 
volume is to be ascribed, not to the love of disputation, but to 
the circumstances in which I was called to write. It grew 
perilous to search the scriptures for ourselves, and to speak 
freely according to the convictions of ourown minds. I saw 
that penalties, as serious in this country as fine and imprison- 
ment, were to be attached to the profession of liberal views 
of christianity, the penalties of general hatred and scorn; and 
that a degrading uniformity of opinion was to be imposed by 
the severest persecution the spirit of the age would allow. 
At such a period I dared not be silent. I felt myself called, 
not merely to plead in general for freedom of thought and 
speech, but, what was more important and trying, to assert 
this freedom by action. I should have felt myself disloyal to 
truth and freedom, had I confined myself to vague common- 
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places about our rights, and forborne to bear my testimony 
expressly and specially to proscribed opinions.” ' 

Thus we say also. We contend that truth should have 
free course. If we are Unitarians, we desire the right to say 
so. We do not like to be forced to wear a Sabellian cloak, 
lettered, Trinity—Trinity—to conceal our real form and 
stature. We wait impatiently forthe second part of Professoi 
Stuart’s article. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


Oh! tell me not ’tis Fancy’s voice 
That whispers in my ear; 
For I know ’tis Nature’s holy tone 
That breathes in silence here. 
From the silence of my bosom 
It bids me cease to roam, 
And to seek once more the rock-girt shore, 
And the green fields of my home. 


Why do I love that rocky land, 
And that inclement sky? 

i know alone, I love it, 
But ask, and care not, why. 

As round my friends my feelings twine, 
So round my native shore. 

God placed the instinct in my heart 
And I seek to know no more. 


Then howl, ye thunder-tempests, 
For ye lull my soul to sleep; 
And in dreams I hear the ocean-wind, 
And the surges of the deep. 
Again the clouds of winter 
Sweep o’er the summer sky, 
And the ground rings hard beneath my tread, 
And the snow comes drifting by. 


My fathers’ bones, New England, 
Sleep in thy hallowed ground: 
My living kin, New England, 
In thy shady paths are found: 
And though my body dwelleth here, 
And my weary feet here roam, 
My spirit and my hopes are still 
Curcinnale. In thee, my own loved home. J. He 
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Arr. VIIIL.—ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, AT LOUISVILLE, 


As Mr. Campbell is 2 distinguished man, possessing great 
influence in the western states; claiming to be a reformer; 
and without doubt, an intelligent, bold and powerful preacher 
of rational and liberal views im religion: his character and 
doings belong to the religious history of the times, and should 
be interesting to all interested in that. I offer no further 
apology, either to him (his public character is public property) 
or our readers, for communicating the following account of 
my connection with him while in this city, last April. 

Before his arrival, some of his friends had requested the use 
of our Unitarian church, on the morning of the Lord’s day, 
April 5th, on which he was expected to be present. We 
willingly consented; not however wishing to give up our 
church entirely on that day, but rather that Mr. Campbell 
should come and preach to us, and his own friends, together. 
We thought it a more christian way, for us all to worship to- 
gether on that morning, than to desert our church because 
other Christians were coming to it. We are not of the sort 
to fear contamination from those whose forms of worship may 
differ from our own. ‘There are differences of operation, but 
the same Lord. One may worship like dying Jacob, leaning 
on the top of his staff; another, kneeling on a cushion; one 
may sing, making melody in his heart, while the swelling or- 
gan bears up his voice with its strong and sweet tones; an- 
other may prefer a less formal song: what matters it? Is it 
not well for them to come together sometimes, and see how 
entirely they agree in more vital matters? 

So I thought; and going to see Mr. Campbell, on Saturday 
morning, told him so. I told him my friends would be inter- 
ested and happy to hear him. Perhaps I may say something 
that will not suit you,” said he with asmile. “Itis a great max- 
im with us,” I answered, “to prove all things, and hold fast 
only what is good. I am not afraid that you will do my 
people any harm. I do not teach them to receive every 
thing as gospel which comes from the pulpit, but to prove it all 
by God’s word.” He said that he thought this right, and that 
those preachers who were afraid to let their people hear dif- 
ferent opinions, were satirizing themselves, confessing that 
they had not been able fully to convince them of the truth of 
their own doctrines. We parted after a little more conver- 
sation. 

_ The next morning a great multitude, many having come 
from a distance, out of Indiana and the neighboring counties 
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of Kentucky, crowded the church at an early hour. They 
listened with great attention, to a discourse of about an hour and 
a quarter in length, as nearly as I can judge. ‘To our New 
England readers this may seem a long sermon, but it is quite 
an usual thing for a western audience to listen with interest 
for two or three hours. No preacher, at all distinguished, 
ever satisfies himself with less than an hour. The western 
people have a real taste for oratory, and willingly listen to 
long harangues. And besides, there is in western speakers, 
a conversational ease of delivery, an absence of the pulpit 
monotone, a constant variety of iatonation and emphasis, an 
exciting mode of statement and illustration, which keep the 
attention from flagging. ‘There are earnestness and simpli- 
city; and it is effectual oratory, for it engages and interests. 
Of this the speaker is sure; for he knows his audience would 
not scruple to get up and go out of the house, and leave him 
to talk to the walls, if he did not interest them. 

I think that in this respect the western pulpit manner is 
much nearer the truth than the eastern. Yet a western 
speaker would probably be thought not reverential enough, 
by most New England Congregationalists. As an illustration 
of this, let me record the following anecdote. I was to speak 
one evening last summer, to a society in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. I endeavored to adopt, as far as I was able, the western 
natural conversational manner. After the service, while going 
home, I chanced to overhear the following criticism. “How 
did you like the préacher tonight?” “Not very well; I thought 
his voice was too uneven.” ‘The good old lady missed the ac- 
customed monotone. I was pleased with her remark, for I 
knew I had succeeded in my endeavor, and I was sure that, 
whatever criticism they might afterward make on my delivery, 
it had for the time the effect of interesting them in what I said, 
which was all | wanted. 

I have heard several of the distinguished western pulpit 
speakers, and on the whole, | liked Mr. Campbell’s manner as 
well if not better than that of any of them. Many are more im- 
aginative and sublime in their language; he keepsa pretty even 
flight in this respect, never soaring very high. Many excel 
him in the inflections and management of voice, and graceful- 
ness of gesture. He stands upright, his head a little back, his 
right hand leaning on a cane, with which he occasionally gives 
an emphatic rap on the floor; but most of his gestures are made 
with his left hand. The great excellence however of Camp- 
bell’s delivery, consists in the feeling which it inspires, of his 
manly independence, entire conviction of the truth of what 
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he says, and entire understanding of his whole subject. He 
is plain, forcible, and self-possessed; he is not hurried away 
by his words or by his thoughts, but has the command of both. 

This comprehensive view of his subject, enables him to 
bring out, in an emphatic way, the leading points. It is a 
fault of western speakers generally, to have no clear train 
and sequence of ideas, but to hurry backwards and forwards, 
round and round the field, showing great fleetness and power, 
but making no progress. Herein Campbell is superior. He 
has a view of his whole subject, while he is laying it down in 
parts. I have heard distinguished speakers divide their ora- 
tions into two or three heads, and say exactly the same things 
under each of them. 

In the present discourse, however, he introduced so many 
important topics which he had no time to dwell upon, and 
which came in incidentally, that it is not easy to give an ac- 
curate account of its contents. I will however recount the 
most important of the ideas. 

His subject being Christian Union, he took the passage at 
the commencement of the fourth chapter of Ephesians, as the 
basis of his remarks. He first made some sound and impor- 
tant observations, on the right way of reading scripture; that 
it was doing it injustice to read it by piecemeal; that the Bible 
should be read like other books, with the use of our reason. 
He remarked that there was one point to each evistle, and to 
understand it, we must find what that point was. 

He then proceeded, after some other femarks, to develop 
his great idea—the Union of Christians. He spoke of the 
evils of disunion, party spirit, sectarian rancor. He quoted 
our Saviour’s declaration, that a house divided against itself 
could not stand. He said that considering the dissensions in 
the Christian church, it would have fallen long ago, were it 
not founded on a rock. But that by being divided it is shorn 
of its power, and can never convert the world. Your divis- 
ions, your sectarianism, said he, are producing infidelity, in a 
swelling flood. You must stop this warfare. J] know what 
I say, 1 speak from personal knowledge, when I declare that 
there is a strong under-current of infidelity in all our churches. 
I know there is a great show of zeal, great bustle and activity; 
it is an age of missions and revivals; but there is not the pow- 
er of godliness. 

(These remarks reminded me and others very strongly of 
some, almost verbally the same, made by Dr. Wylie, of Indi- 
ana, in the First Presbyterian church, in this place, some time 
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since. This shows that men of all parties are beginning to 
find out that sectarianism will not answer, and that there must 
be a reform.) 

If I rightly understood him, he then went on to show the 
——_ of Christian Union, in the following manner. All 

hristians, who have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, should 
be united in spirit and fellowship. Now they all have one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism; for even the quakers have 
a spiritual baptism or immersion. (These were his words.) 
And all Christians have the same faith. For what is faith? A 
belief of facts. The Bible is all facts, from beginning to end; 
there are no speculations or opinions init. The creeds begin, 
“There is one God, immutable, infinite, without parts,” &c. 
This no one can understand. But the Bible begins, “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” And so 
it goes through, all facts. And I think ita proof that the creed 
which goes by the name of the Apostle’s creed, is an ancient 
one, that it contains only facts, in which all Christians agree. 
How does faith want In this way. First, there must be 
something done; then a report of what has been done; then a 
belief of that report; and feelings and conduct follow from that 
belief. Suppose a mother receives a letter giving her an ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of herson. She breaks it open 
and is exceedingly agitated. First came the fact, then a re- 
port of it; then a belief of that report; and then her heart was 
moved. Why? Because she had true faith. 

If I was to divide the Bible anew into chapters, he contin- 
ued, I should divide it into three: one of faith; one of piety; 
and one of morality. But now people have gone on and added 
two more chapters to it; one of opinions, and one of traditions. 
Now I have given you my definition of faith, I will give you 
my idea of opinion. Opinion is not knowledge; opinion is not 
faith; but merely speculation about facts not known or believ- 
ed. I know I am standing here. I believe there is such a place 
as St. Petersburg; I do not know it; I believe it on the testi- 
mony of others. I think Saturn is inhabited. I do not know 
it; I have never been there. I do not believe it; no one has 
ever come from there to tell me. But it is my opinion drawn 
from speculation. Now I have my opinions on religious sub- 
jects as well as on other subjects. But they are my private 
property; no one has a right to take them from me, neither 
have I a right to impose them on any one as matters of faith. 
Then for traditions; they are simply the opinions of our fath- 
ers, consecrated and embalmed in cre®ds and symbols. These 
have been added to the Bible, and tend to make the word of 
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God of none effect. But we are not so much to blame for 
this, as those from whom we received them. We are the 
creatures of creeds, not their authors. They made us, we 
did not make tiem. 

Now we must, all of us, if we wish for union, give up our 
opinions and traditions. We must give up our episcopalian- 
ism, and our presbyterianism, and our methodism, our trinita- 
rianism, our unitarianism, our baptistism too. (I understood 
him to say this, which is intelligible enough.) I am willing to 
compromise all my opinions and speculations, and demand the 
same of others. But some things I cannot compromise. I 
cannot compromise the seven unities mentioned by St. Paul, 
in the text. Something is due to peace, something also to 
truth. 

I have thus endeavored to give a faithful view of the sub- 
stance of Mr. Campbell’s sermon. I do not know that Ihave 
not mistaken some parts, but I think the above statement in 
the main accurate. He asked me, after he had finished, 
whether he had gone too far for me. I told him no. I could 
agree toall he said, with my whole heart. It strikes me that 
all this ground, is exactly what Unitarians have always taken, 

lead, and prayed for. Another question comes, however: 

Ve are agreed in general principles; are we consistent in 
carrying them out in detail? There is an immense number of 
Christians who would agree with this view of essentials and 
unessentials. The great difficulty, after all, consists in ap- 
plying it to points in dispute, to find out where controversy 
turns round an axis of facts, and where it floats on an ele- 
ment of opinion. ‘To this question 1 will again recur, in a 
comparison of Campbellism and Unitarianism. 

Louisville, Ky. J. Fe Ce 





Art. IX.--WESTERN POETRY.—No. I. 


Under this head we intend, as occasion may serve, to 
notice such as have sung or may sing, in or of, this Western 
land. It ought to be one object of a western journal to en- 
courage western literature. This is best done, by bringing 
those literary eflorts which are worthy of notice, before the 
eye of the public, and by giving honor where honor is due, 
without waiting, till the critics of some distant region have 
found out that there is intellectual ability among us, before 
we utter words of why ig A and encouragement. This, in 
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our limited sphere, and in subordination to the main object of 
our work, we mean to do. 
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Ina new country, from the necessity of the case, there are 
few whose time is entirely devoted to literary pursuits. 
Least of allare those found, who can give up their time and 
hearts to poetry. Men among us are yet living, not writing 
poems. ‘The description of what has been doing for the last 
fifty years—the common realities of life—will make the 
poetry of a century hence. What was Boone's life, from 
the time that he first dreamed of this great valley, and on- 
ward, as he scaled the mountain barrier of the West, and 
struggled with its savage inhabitants, till crowded by the 
thickening smokes of emigrants, he sought solitude and a free 
range beyond the Mississippiij—what was his life but a poem? 
What but a poem, is the life of the delicate woman, who 
leaves her home a thousand miles behind, and follows her hus- 
band into the wilderness—her sad memories soothed by a fonder 
love—her children growing up around her, in her hermit 
home—long struggles upborn by affection and hope, and reli- 
gious trust—the sickness of those most dear to her—and the 
graves of her children dug by their father’s hands,—what is 
her life but a poem? Nay; what but a poem has been the 
growth of this great inland empire, growing up—silently— 
swiftly—while men slept—amid the shadows of the wilder- 
ness—like the coral walls of the Indian seas, expanding, rising 
to the ocean’s surface—the basis of a continent? 

The poems that have appeared in the West, have without 
exception, so far as we know, been the productions of men 
engaged in other pursuits—accidental outbreathings—written 
by the wayside, as they have paused for a moment on their 
dusty and busy journey. Yet among writings thus produced, 
there is many a specimen of purest poetry, not elaborate per- 
haps, or chiselled to the nail, yet containing faithful descrip- 
tions of nature, and outbursts of natural and noble feeling, 
which they who care for our literature will not willingly let 
perish from remembrance. 

The last volume of western poetry that has fallen in our 
way, is by Wm. D. Gallagher.* His name is, we believe, at 
no distant day to hold a conspicuous rank in the estimation 
of his countrymen. The longest poem in the volume, isa 
tale of crime, remorse, and death. We quote from it as we 
shall from the writings of others, not for the purpose of cri- 
ticism,—(of what peculiar utility, we would ask, is criticism 
to a poet, who always writes best, when he writes out his own 
conceptions and emotions, utterly forgetful that there was 
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ever such a thing asa critic or a rule of criticism?)—but to 
show that there is poetry, pure poetry, scattered in solid gol- 
den ingots around us. 

Where will one find a more nervous description of remorse 
for a dark and deadly crime, than in the following extract?— 
A remorse struggling in a nature not wholly lost, making the 
man fly to the remotest wilderness to hide himself from man, 
and alas! if it might be, from God—torturing him with one 
horrible memory that will not away, and pointing to the 
future, and pronouncing the words of doom, forever, forever, 
till reason is shaken on her throne, and the outward man is 
wrecked like the spirit within: this is what is described; and 
the picture is drawn in sharp, clear lines, as if engraved in 


steel. 


He was a man of hideous mein; 
His eyes were deeply set, 

And the demon-fires of guilty days 
Were burning in them yet. 

His beard was thick, and long, and black; 
Apparently the growth 

Of many a day of wretchedness, 
And solitude, and sloth. 

His hair was matted o’er his head, 
In locks of black and gray; 

His cheeks were thin; with his shaggy chin 
His fingers were ever at play. 

They were ever at play with his shaggy chin, 
And the eyebrows, iron-gray, 

That lowered above his flashing eyes, 

Like a cloud o’er the brilliants that gem the skies 
At the close of a sultry day. 





Remorse had furrowed his ample brow— 
His cheeks were sallow and thin; 

His limbs were shriveled—his body was lank— 
He had reaped the wages of sin: 

And though his eyes constantly glanced about, 

As if looking or watching for something without, 
His mind’s eye glanced within! 


And he drew in his breath, and shrank away 
From the things that he saw there; 

And the pallor of death o’erspread his face, 
And the writhings of despair. 


Wildly his eyes still glared about; 
But the eye that glanced within, 
Was the one which saw the images 
That frightened this man of sin. 
But the things he saw I may not tell— 
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For there’s nothing so frightful, unseemly and fell, 
As the shapes in a guilty bosom’s hell. 


He drew in his breath, and shrank away, 
As far as he could get— 

For his eye had now caught the aged man’s— 
And he shrieked, ‘‘Not yet! Not yet!” 


He drew in his breath, and shrank away— 
And his cowardly limbs did quake; 
For, half crazed, he thought that the Evil One 
Had come to tell him his days were done; 
And he felt that he could not make 
His peace with his much offended God: 
And, fearing the stroke of the righteous rod, 
In agony of soul 
He fell over—and on his musty leaves 
Moaning he lay, and attempting to pray: 
And then a look he stole 
At the solemn old man, and again began 
To beckon him away. 


The holy man approached him then— 
But as he drew more near 

The guilty wretch shrieked wildly out, 
And swooned away, with fear. 


And the.murdered one haunts him—she, whom he had 


loved and destroyed. 





““O, God! Away! thou pallid form! 
I know I murdered thee! 

Back to thy grave! I soon shall come— 
But not to dwell with thee! 

Back!—do not drive me mad!—back! back! 
O, God! what agony!” 


He smote his breast—and soon his eyes 
Were fixed, as if in death; 

But still his lips, though mute, moved on, 
And still he drew his breath. 

And with his coarse and grizzly beard 
His fingers were at play, 

And time-and-time he ’d mutter low, 
“‘Away!—not yet!—away!”’ 


But by degrees, “the priestlike father,” who had wandered 
to those remote regions of the north west, to carry the gos- 
pel to their savage tribes, by his presence and his prayers, 
sooths and wins the demon of insanity out of his heart. 
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The hoary watcher bent him o’er 
The guilty wretch’s bed, 

And wiped the dew from his clammy brow, 
And lifted his frantic head; 

And he pillowed it on his breast awhile, 
Then words that soothed him said. 


Whien the sinful one was calm again, 
The good man knelt in prayer; 

But the murderer’s face soon turn’d from him— 
Wild—haggard with despair; 

For his thoughts were borne to the Heavens above, 
And they found no haven there! 


But asthe fervent prayer went on, 
That sad face brighter grew; 

And it seem’d that within that man of sin 
A change was working too: 

That the dried-up fount of feeling, 
Which in Passion’s sun for years 

Had been scorching, was suddenly made again 
The source of relieving tears. 

The words of the good man pierced his heart, 
Whence a stream refreshing rush’d; 

As the rod of the prophet smote the rock, 
Till the gladdening waters gush’d. 


He cast his tearful eyes above— 
The star of Hope was there! 

It shone upon his soul, and lit 
That desert of Despair. 

And then he thanked the man of God 
Time after time, and bless’d, 
And asked to join with him in prayer: 

‘‘Not now—thou needest rest;”’ 
He said, und gave a draught prepared 
To Jull him to repose; 
And the soothed sufferer’s weary eyes 
Grow heavy soon, and close. 


This is not the part of the poem which would generally be 
regarded as the best. We do not quote it as such. We ex- 
tract it as showing that the writer possesses, in a very great 
degree, that which is one of the very first qualifications of a 
poet—the power of vivid and complete conception, and the 
power of transmitting his conceptions to the minds of others 
through transparent words. 

Here is a poem of a different character. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Thy cheek—it is pale, my mother, 
And the light of thine eye is dim— 
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And the gushings of gladness, that used to fill 
Thy cup of joy to its brim, 

Come, like the visits of angels, 
So ‘few, and far between,” 

That I feel the reed is a feeble one 
On which thou hence must lean. 


Tis a bitter thing, my mother, 
To look on a parent’s decay— 
To behold the Spoiler’s ravages, 
As he tears life’s bloom away: 
Tis bitter to look on the furrows 
He ploughs in the god-like brow— 
To weep, o’er the gems of intellect 
That are rayless, and sheenless now. 


But there is a thought, my mother, 
That is balm to the stricken heart: 
—Though the gift of life isa frail one, 

And from it we soon must part, 
There is a haven of gladness, 

For the weary heart a home— 
Where the light of joy is never dim, 

And sorrows never come. 


On that blissful home, my mother, 
Thine eye is often bent, 
Like atiny child’s on a wished-for thing— 
So longing—so intent. 
Oh, how pure in the eye of Heaven 
Must the heart of the christian be— 
So entirely fixed on that home above, 
From earthliness so free. 


We hope we have extracted enough to direct our readers 
to the volume itself. We will, however, add one more piece 
from the same pen. 


HAPPINESS—A PICTURE. 


A Pea vale, andahumble cot _ 
mbowered in vines and spreading trees; 

Before the door a verdant plat, 

And flowers whose perfume loads the breeze: 
Upon the grass, those flowers among, 

Glad as the winds that thither stray, 
A group of children, fair and young,— 

Their cheeks are flush’d with play! 


Midway the two small rooms between, 
(For only two hath cot like this,) 
Spectator of the joyous scene, 


And sharer of the heart-felt bliss, 
a 
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A white-haired grandam;—on her knee 
Her knitting lies neglected now; 

She fairly strains her eyes to see,— 
Her specs pushed to her brow! 


A smile upon her withered cheeks,— 
On each a glistening tear-drop lies; 
Her lips apart—she thoughtless speaks, 
And harder strains her filmy eyes. 
An anguish’d cry!—she quickly sprung,— 
The sufferer’s head was on her breast: 
A bee its tiny foot had stung, 
On clover-blossom prest. 


The following is by Judge Hall. Years have gone—alas! 
how rapidly we count the mile-stones on life’s journey—since 
without knowing anything of the author, we read it on the 
shore of the Atlantic. We remember as if it were but yes- 
terday, the impression that this poetry of the heart, so tender- 
ly beautiful, made on us then; nor does it seem less beautiful 
as we read itnow. It expresses what many have felt; yet 
who has given the feeling a more truthful utterance, than the 
poet whose voice came from among the silent and solemn 
prairies of the Illinois? 


WEDDED LOVE’S FIRST HOME. 


*T was far beyond yon mountains, dear, we plighted vows of iove, 
The ocean wave was at our feet, the autumn sky above, 

The pebbly shore was covered o’er, with many a varied shell, 
And on the billow’s curling spray, the sunbeams glittering fell. 
The storm has vexed that billow oft, and oft that sun has set, 
But plighted love remains with us, in peace and lustre yet. 


{ wiled thee to a lonely haunt, that bashful love might speak, 

Where none could hear what Jove revealed, or see the crimson cheek; 
The shore was all deserted, and we wandered there alone, 

And not a human step impressed the sand-beach but our own; 

Thy footsteps all have vanished from the billow-beaten strand— 

The vows we breathed remain with us—they were not traced in sand. 


Far, far, we left the sea-girt shore, endeared by childhood’s dream, 
To seek the humble cot, that smiled by fair Ohio’s stream; 

in vainthe mountain cliff opposed, the mountain torrent roared, 
for love unfurled her silken wing, and o’er each barrier soared; 
And many a wide domain we passed, and many an ample dome, 
But none so blessed, so dear to us,as wedded love’s first home. 


Beyond those mountains now are all, thate’er we loved or knew, 
The long remembered many, and the dearly cherished few; 

The home of her we value, and the grave of him we mourn, 

Are there;—and there is all the past to which the heart can turn;— 
But dearer scenes surround us here, and lovelier joys we trace, 
For here is wedded love’s first home,—its hallowed resting place. 
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From a region still further West—across the Mississi »pi— 
from the banks of the Red River, we have another siniies 
published some years since,—“the Hunter and other Poems.” 
Any one who reads this volume and remembers the early age 
at which it was written, will lament that Mr. Flint should 
have withdrawn, as he seems to have done, his fine powers 
from the field of literature. He lives ina region hallowed 
by the deaths of the two great discoverers of the West.— 
Soto and La Salle. And from the time that they wandered 
to and fro, and up and down, thousands of leagues through 
this unknown world, to this day, how often has just such a 
scene as the one here described, been looked upon—a scene 
so beautiful and fresh, that it always appears as if it were seen 
for the first time in the world’s prime. 


‘But stay; 
A frown hath marred the face of day; 
The winds are mustering darkly now; 
And, o’er yon mountain’s sullen brow 
The tempest hangs in many a fold 
Of cloud on cloud majestic roll’d. 
Seek weour hut.” * * * * 


k * * * + 


The storm had passed, but not in wrath, 
For ruin had not marked its path 

O’er that sweet vale, where now was seen 
A bluer sky, and brighter green. 

There was a milder azure spread 

Around the distant mountain’s head; 

And every hue of that fair bow, 

Whose beauteous arch had risen there, 
Now sunk beneath a brighter glow, 

And melted into ambient air. 

The tempest, which had just gone by, 
Still hung along the eastern sky, 

And threatened, as it rolled away. 

The birds from every dripping spray, 
Were pouring forth their joyous mirth, 
The torrent with its waters brown, 

From rock to rock came rushing down; 
While, from among the smoking hills, 
The voices of a thousand rills 

Were heard, exulting at its birth. 

A breeze came whispering through the wood, 
And, from its thousand tresses, shook 
The big round drops, that trembling stood, 
Like pearls, in every leafy nook. 

When on aturf of richest green, 

Which spread around his cabin door, 
O’er-arched with boughs, that joined to screen 
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The dwelling of the lonely man, 
That Hermit sat; and thus once more 
The story of his life began. 


Or would you be made sensible, by a single image, of the 
awful stillness of a western forest. 


The moon shone bright, and her silvery light 
Through the forest aisles was glancing, 

And with mimic beam, on the rippling stream, 
A thousand stars were dancing. 

No noise was heard, save the night’s lone bird, 
From his dark and dreary reer 9 

Or the distant crash, of some aged ash, 
Which the axe of time was felling. 


We intended to have referred to more of our western wri- 
ters in this article, but we find that it is already extending to 
too great length. We shall continue our quotations and re- 
marks in the coming numbers of our work. 





Art. X.—DR. BEECHER AND DR. WILSON—OLD SCHOOL 
_ AND NEW SCHOOL. 


It is well known to our readers, that the Presbyterian 
church has been rent by controversies between what are cal- 
led the Old and New School. ‘The questions in dispute, are 
now regularly brought to issue before the judicatories of the 
Church, by a charge of heresy brought by Dr. Wilson against 
Dr. Beecher, before the Presbytery off Cincinnati; and the 
trial has already occupied six or seven days. However the 
trial terminates, it is one of great interest and importance to 
the whole Presbyterian church. We hoped to have received 
an account of it from some one more competent to give it 
correctly than ourselves. But failing of this, we will endea- 
vour (difficult as it is for a Unitarian to enter into the spirit of 
these high mysteries and hair-drawn distinctions,) to give as 
clear an account as we can of the matters in dispute between 
the two parties;—for though, nominally, it is only a trial of 
Dr. Beecher for heresy, it is in fact a trial whose result is to 
decide, whether the party, of which Dr. B. may be regarded 
as the head, or the party in which Dr. Wilson takes the lead, 
is henceforth to be considered as properly belonging to the 
Presbyterian church. 

So faras we understand it, all that is important in this con- 
troversy resolves itself into a question of interpretation. 
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Both Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilson receive the Confession of 
Faith as containing a compend of the system of doctrines 
taught in the Bible. Both receive it as a standard of faith. 
But they understand it differently. The question is, which 
understands it aright—that is, which receives it in that sense 
in which it was understood by its authors. It was written 
_ ago. Since that time, many of the technical terms of 
philosophy and theology, have undergone great changes in their 
meaning. Each of the contending parties retains the language 
of the confession of faith, and each professes to receive it, in 
its original meaning. But Dr. Wilson charges Dr. Beecher 
with heresy, on the ground that he does not receive it in the 
sense intended by its framers; and here the parties are at issue. 

There are three points, on which Dr. b. is charged with 
heresy. 

First; Dr. Beecher maintains that men are able to do all 
that God requires them to do, and that the only inability re- 
cognized by the confession of faith is a moral inability, or a 
disinclination which is voluntary and blameable;—an inability 
like the intemperate man’s inability to abstain from strong 
drink—the inability of disinclination, voluntary indeed, but 
strong enough always to decide the choice. 

Dr. Wilson, on the other hand, holds that men are naturally 
unable to obey the commands of God, as much as they are to 
create a world, and that this is the only sense of the words 
unable, cannot, &c. used in the Confession of Faith. 

The second point relates to original sin. Dr. B. holds that 
there was a connection or social liability subsisting between 
Adam and his descendants of some sort, (he does not decide 
what) similar to what exists between parents and children, 
rulers and subjects, whereby the character and condition of 
his descendants were dependent on his obedience, while the 
terms imputation, guilt, punishment, &c., as used in the Con- 
fession of Faith, are theological technics, which at the time it 
was written, meant liability to suffer penal consequences for the 
sins of another; just as the children of a drunkard are said to 
be punished for his crimes. He maintains that nothing is sin, 
such as that for which punishment is inflicted, in the common 
use of terms, but voluntary guilt in disobeying known obliga- 
tion. But that the disobedience and fall of Adam, did some- 
thing, which makes it certain that all his descendants will 
voluntarily sin; so that it is proper to call them depraved 
beings, because they are so constituted that they certainly 
will sin as soon as they become free agents. This he calls a 
depraved nature. 
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Dr. Wilson, on the contrary, holds that the fall of Adam 
produced such an effect on the nature of the mind of his des- 
cendants, that until Almighty agency rectifies the evil, it is 
impossible for men to do right, and that this constitution and 
character of mind which comes in consequence of Adam’s 
fall, is the true meaning of the term original sin. 

The third point, relates to the doctrine of regeneration, and 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in effecting this change. 

Dr. Beecher maintains regeneration to be the voluntary act 
of amoral being in choosing the service of God—that this 
act is brought about through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
by means of the truth—that it is by the presentation of 
motives that the mind is led to take this course, and that no 
human agency is sufficient so to present motives as to avail 
without the supernatural aid of the spirit of God—not that 
man cannot (physically,) but that he wid not do his duty with- 
out this divine influence. 

Dr. Wilson substantiated his charges of heresy, by com- 
paring published declarations contained in Dr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons with the Confession of Faith, and showing their discre- 
pancy according to his interpretation of that symbol. 

Dr. Beecher defended himself on the ground that his views 
were in agreement with the true and original meaning of the 
framers of the Confession of Faith, and with the views of the 
leading writers of that church. ‘To prove this, he quoted 
largely from the writings of these authors, showing that they 
held to his interpretation. He attempted to show that his in- 
terpretation was the only one that made the Confession of 
Faith consistent with itself, consistent with the common sense 
of mankind, and consistent with the Bible;—from which he 
inferred that it was the correct one. 

Dr. Beecher also attempted to show, that if his views were 
not the correct ones, they had always been allowed in the 
Presbyterian Church—that the same differences existed when 
that church was organized in this country—that the New- 
lingland divines, who always have held his sentiments, have 
been received as members of its judicatories without any re- 
nunciation of these views being demanded—that he himself 
had thirty-four years ago entered the Presbyterian church by 
examination, when he professed these views, and was receiv- 
ed without objection, and that he had been invited to return 
from New-England into the Presbyterian church as a fellow 
laborer, by all the leading men who now opposed him on the 
ground of heretical opinions. 
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Dr. Wilson also charged Dr. Beecher with slander for as- 
serting that the Presbyterian church holds his sentiments, and 


with hypocrisy for professing to believe the Confession of 


Faith while he does not. 

This matter will go by appeal to the Synod, and from 
thence to the Seana Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
If this body decide that these doctrines are not heretical, and 
not so objectionable as to be inconsistent with peaceable fel- 
lowship, the charge of heresy will not be sustained, and no di- 
vision will take place. If it decide them to be heretical, then 
either those who agree with Dr. Beecher, or those who agree 
with Dr. Wilson, will, we suppose, separate and become 
another denomination. 

-This trial must be one of very great interest to every 
one who takes any interest in the changes of theological opin- 
ions, and in the progress of religious error or truth. We 
have here simply endeavored to lay before our readers an ac- 
count of the true state of the question between the contend- 
ing parties. We refrain from all further remarks at present. 
We understand that the proceedings of this trial are to be 
published. If they are, we may comment upon them at some 
future time. 





PAST AND FUTURE. 


The Past has had its pleasures; 
Angels of God are they, 

To lead us to His altar 
With thankful hearts to pray,— 

To teach us that a Father’s hand, 
Directs us on our way. 


The Past has had its sorrows— 
Sad tears and broken ties ;— 
But griefs amid the gloom reveal 
A heaven to trusting eyes, 
As lightnings, though they blast the earth, 


Tlluminate the skies. 


The Past soon in the Future 
Again must reappear; : 
How blest, if joys and griefs unfold 
In love and faith sincere, 
To wing the soul for heaven, when 
The body borne by mourning men, 
Is laid upon its bier. Y. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





A Synopsis of THRE Fiona or THE Western States; By Joun L. Rippgtt, A. M. &c. 
E. Deming, Cincinnati, 1835. 


We are glad to meet with this little work. We consider all such, as pre- 
eminently useful in the advance of science. There is nothing, as it appears 
to us, so much needed as these landmarks and beacons, to put the investiga- 
tor onthe right track, and to direct his attention to the most important part 
of his pursuits; and had we more of them, and had there heretofore been a 
greater interchange of the progressive acquirements of men of science, there 
would undoubtedly have been far less of the many errors, which are circu- 
lated and transmitted from age to age. 

The Synopsis before us, is a compressed and concise view of the Western 
Flora, arranged according to the most modern style, and with the most ap- 
proved nomenclature. One would imagine, that with the labors of eminent 
botanists of this country, the floral treasures of North America would have 
been fully discovered. But it is nevertheless probably the case that the 
ground has been gone over hastily and superficially, and that much yet re- 
mains to be done. Certain it is, that new localities for those already known 
are every day being found, and their medical or useful properties are not fully 
investigated. Besides, there is much confusion in the description of our 
native plants; and not a few errorsare transmitted by those who copy books, 
rather than study Nature as she is. We need very much a perfect standard 
work of the Flora of the United States. To be sure, the many valuable 
ones of several of our botanists furnish us with such, but some of these are 
rare or expensive. Cryptogamic Botany is asit were neglected, and it is 
difficult for the student to make much progress in the study of that delight- 
ful and deeply interesting branch of minute vegetable structure, for the want 
of both elementary and descriptive works. 

We are well aware that the present demand for such books is not sufficient 
to warrant their publication, and hence, undoubtedly, the appearance of 
smaller and more condensed. The system now in vogue, is to arrive at 
knowledge by some short way; and thus treatises on the sciences are likely 
to become miserable epitomes and meagre skeletons, the bare frame-work of 
what is wanting—the solid truth. 

The taste for the natural sciences is rapidly progressing in this western 
world. Rich in the treasures of the air, the earth and the waters, and 
abounding in the remains of former days, engraved in permanent charac- 
ters on every stone, the field is extensive and inviting. The West can alrea- 
dy boast of several true and unwearied disciples of nature, and we think 
that there is a spirit of earnest inquiry in many more, whose names we trust 
will yet be known. We could wish that a properattention was paid to these 
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subjects in the education of the young. Certain we are that there is no 
pursuit more capable of instilling proper, high, excellent principles into the 
young mind. He that can regard the works of creative power and wisdom 
with admiration and delight, to whom each revolving season bears something 
to amuse, impart pleasure and instruct, to whom the pebble under his feet 
ceases to be a simple pebble, and becomes the proper subject for his inquiring 
mind, the tiny insect, which dances in the sun-beam, a volume of deep and 
wonderful instruction, and each weed no longer “a worthless herb,” but “a 
plant out of place,’ need never fear the result of such sentiments. Plain it 
is that we were destined for good and happiness, and he that can attain to 
this by the most pleasant and delightful way, is a wise man. Equally plain 
is it, that the Creator designed these for our proper study and admiration, 
affording constant, living, unanswerable proofs of His wisdom and Provi- 
dence. 

It was formerly much the custom to look with indifference, not to say with 
contempt upon such studies. They were regarded as puerile, uscless, almost 
criminal. The tone of public feeling has in a great measure happily changed. 
Parents and the friends of education begin to perceive their beneficial ten- 
dency. This is the result, which we always expected; and the general in- 
creasing desire among mankind to know something more of the world in 
which we live, is the happy omen of just principles. 

The present age is peculiarly an age of improvement and knowledge. A 
different system and notion of things is pervading the world. The nyste- 
ries of science and learning are fast fading away. It is no longera theme 
for admiration, that a man is wise, or that his mind is replete with knowledge, 
yet so wrapt up in the jargon of false science, that it benefits himself alone. 
Such unprofitable lore has passed away with the antiquated habiliments with 
which it was thought necessary for it to appear. A man now-a-days, to be 
respected must be useful, and he the most useful, who imparts the most 
useful truth in the most useful form. We are therefore glad to see every 
thing, which is likely to promote such a praiseworthy end, freely given for 
mutual assistance and profit. 

The object of the Synopsis, as the author tells us, is to notice the plants 
found in that portion of country from the Alleghany mountains in West Vir- 
ginia, to Platte River, in Missouri Territory, and from the southern boundary 
of Tennessee, to the latitude of Detroit. Most of those peculiar to Ohio, 
have come under his observation, and to the scientific labours of other bota- 
nists, he is indebted for other information. It is intended as a sketch of the 
present state of botanical knowledge in the West, and as a guide to further 
research. 

Should Mr. Riddell publish a second edition, or enlarge it to a greater 
work, we would hint the propriety of adding the Linnzwan classification. 
This might be done with very little labor, and would add materially to the 
value of the book. We are advocates of the Natural System. We consider 
it the most satisfactory of anything now existent; but at the same time think 
that the Linnzan arrangement will be likely to survive for a great length of 
time; at least until that of Jussieu modified by DeCandolle, becomes more 
perfect. Artificial as is the one, and approaching to Nature as does the 
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other, they certainly, nevertheless, assist each other: and in investigating a 
plant, it is a satisfaction to know the number and position of its reproductive 
organs, as the most natural group to which it may be referred, We should 
also think it a decided improvement to give the natural orders in italics in the 
index, the more especially in the absence of the Linnean arrangement. : In 
following Professor Torrey’s method of suborders and sections as united 
with Lindley’s orders, we perceive a difference in the manner of numbering 
them; but this might have been unintentional. Ina revision, a few typo- 
graphical errors would no doubt be noticed and corrected. We fear that 
among so many new species, or those quoted on his own authority, there may 
be found some already described. It is with no possible degree of censori- 
ousness that we make these remarks, but rather to render more perfect an 
useful work, wishing the author all success in his researches and studies, 
and hoping that he may be encouraged to proceed. 
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TRANSACTIONS oF THE Fourtn ANNUAL MEETING or THE WeEsTERN LitERaRY INstTI- 
sure, AND CoLtaece or ProressionaL Tracuers, held in Cincinnati, October, 1834. 
Cincinnati: Published by Josiah Drake. 1835. 


This work is an honor to the West, and to the character of our teachers. 
Most of the Lectures were listened to with no common interest, by crowded 
audiences, and they have not disappointed public expectation on being pub- 
lished. It is now so long since the work was issued from the press, and it is 
so generally known, that it would be idle in us to comment at length upon 
it. We speak of it, only because we wish to add our hearty testimony to 
its value. 

The College of Teachers is composed of professional teachers, from every 
part of the West. They have come forward nobly, that by united effort, by 
mutual consultation, and by action on public sentiment, they may raise the 
standard of education. And who are these teachers? Under Providence, 
and next to parents, they hold the destinies of the young, of the next genera- 
tion, of the country, in their hands. Their office is second to none in im- 
portance and dignity. We want no better evidence than this volume, that 
they feel the full extent of this responsibility. In the West, teachers have 
taken precedence, even of parents, in endeavors to elevate the standard of 
education. It is now the business of parents and of all well wishers to their 
country, to come forward and help them heart and hand in their great work. 

We are very sorry not to find in the volume, Professor McGuffy’s address 
“On the influence of the regular study of the Bible, on intellectual and moral 
improvement.’ It was an able address on a very important, but much neg- 
lected subject. We hope yet, at some future time, to see it in print. 

It may not be improper in concluding this notice, to advert to the annual 
procession of the Free Schools of Cincinnati, which took place on Friday 
June 22. There were about eighteen hundred children in the procession. 
After having been conducted by their Teachers and the Trustees, through a 
portion of the city, they entered the first Presbyterian Church, where the 
celebration was concluded by specimens of elocution from a portion of the 
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echolars, the distribution of Premiums by the Mayor, and the annual address. 
It was a beautiful spectacle—~a spectacle, where were exhibited some of the 
best fruits of free institutions and their support. 

We hope the day is not distant, when the Free School system will prevail 
throughout our country. Itis the best form of benevolence. Give money 
to the poor, and you may be only giving a premium to vice and idleness. 
But here is given to the young, in the forming part of life, that which cannot 
be squandered or lost—knowledge and virtue—-that which ennobles the un- 
dying mind. It isa benevolence too, not doled out to two or three, but a bene- 
volence on system to a whole generation. It is the present blessing the 
future. Itis the best form that Poor Laws can assume. It is a system that 
prepares all to support themselves. It is a system to make all independent. 

It is too late to discuss the question whether general education is important 
ina Republic. A Republic cannot exist without it. It is a government of 
reason, while other forms of government rely on force. An ignorant people 
may remain in anarchy, but if they have any government it must be despotic. 
If the mass of the people have no reason or intelligence to appeal to, it must 
be ruled as brutes are ruled, by forcee—unquestioned commands on one side, 
and unquestioning obedience on the other. Educated mind is active mind— 
and active mind is free, and will, and must give birth to free institutions. 

It ought to be remembered that Free Schools are not charity schools. 
They ought not to be so, for the almost inevitable effect would be to degrade 
the young who attended them. They are no more charity schools, than our 
government is a charity government. The rich pay more for the support of 
government thanthe poor. The reason is, that they derive more benefit from 
it—they have more property to be protected, and therefore justly pay more for 
its protection. And for the same reason, they should pay more for the sup- 
port of schools. Their wealth is not the product of their own intelligence 
merely, but of the general intelligence. Itis man aiding man, mind co-ope- 
rgting with mind, that produces wealth. And it is the general intelligence 
of the people which secures property to those who possess it, by securing the 
permanence and good order of our institutions. It is this that makes an acre 
of ground worth more in this land, than among a horde of Cafires. It was 
on this ground, that the Roman made a good neighborhood one of the chief 
recommendations of the farm he was about to expose for sale. 

While speaking of our Free Schools, we would make two suggestions. 
The first is, that the teachers in some of the schools should be Germans. 
There are eight or nine thousand Germans in this city and vicinity. But 
unless there are teachers from among their own countrymen, understanding 
their language as well as the English, the Germans will not attend the schools, 
and if they do, can derive little benefit from them. 

The second suggestion is, the propriety of paying the Trustees and Exami- 
ners for their services. If they fulfilled the requisitions of the law, their 
duties would occupy at the lowest calculation a ninth part of theirtime. It 
is in vain to expect in a busy city, that an office exacting so much of time 
and labor, should be faithfully filled without some compensation is attached 
toit. If business interferes, they will either resign the office, or neglect its 
duties. 
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Ovrre-Mer; A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea, In two vols. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers: 1835. 


Outre-Mer! We should like to know what impression these words make 
upon the minds of the majority of those who inspect this title page, and sus- 
pect it of being quite Babylonish. ‘The object of a title page, is to give some 
intimation of the character of the work. In the present instance, a great 
proportion of those who see or hear of the work, are incapable of attaching 
a distinct meaning to the title, and, of course, have no impression as to the 
contents. We should have had one objection less to Outre-Mer, if it had 
received an American christening. 'To us itinvolvesa deal of the ludicrous, 
to see an author step forth, make his bow to the reader, and forthwith proceed 
to expound his title page, fearful lest his reader might suspeet it cabalistic, 
and refuse to peruse the work from a sacred horror of treason. Yet this is 
exactly the predicament in which the author before us has placed himself, by 
making choice of this most heathenish and unpronounceable name. So long 
as our venerable and copious vernacular remains unexhausted, just so long 
we hope, that that affectation which induces writers to import words to the 
manifest disparagement of our American English, may be considered as the 
silliness of pedantry, rather than anything more worthy. 

Professor Longfellow has been rising for several years into honorable dis- 
tinction; and we think Outre-Mer will abundantly sustain the expectations 
which his previous writings had engendered. It is truly a pleasant book; 
and particularly refreshing, coming upon us as it does, at the very moment in 
which we were about concluding, that travellers were the dullest and saddest 
mortals above this earth’s surface. Our author alights at a city, takes a pro- 
menade, and tells youin a few words, without the fashionable amount of 
rapture, what he saw worthy oi note. In a village, or ona country spot, he 
glances at the occupations of the people, narrates what he sees, and in this 
manner conveys a far more adequate idea of the ‘domestic manners’ abroad, 
than if he were to retail gossip about lords and ladies by the page, through a 
score of volumes. He tells a story merrily, and, occasionally, we meet with 
a stroke of humor, like sunshine flashing from a ripple, which makes the 
heart glad. We are here presented, for the first time, with several beautiful 
ballads and poems, which afford the author opportunities of expatiating 
very agreeably upon the characteristics of the poetry of Spain and France. 
In fine, we rose from the perusal of Outre-Mer with a feeling of thankfulness 
towards Professor Longfellow, and a mind made up to seize with avidity 
every opportunity by which we may become more intimately acquainted with 
him. 

Outre-Mer will be found by some palates to lack seasoning, inasmuch as it 
is, in the early portions of the work particularly, somewhat languid. The 
second volume is by far the more spirited one. The style is well-weeded and 
beautiful, and throughout there isa tone of good feeling which must waken 
echoes in every sensitive heari. 

We understand that the author, who has lately been appointed to a Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge, has set forth on another “pilgrimage beyond the seas.” 
He is at this time, we believe, in Europe, and we presume that we may look 
forward to another volume, like this, full of the Beautiful. 


SER RONEN Or 
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The CongorstT or Fiortpa, BY Hernanno De Soro. By Turopore Irvixe: Phila- 
delphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Many will read this work, because by a nephew of Washington Irving, and 
written under his eye. Many will read it, because there has been, to most 
of us, a cloud over the career of De Soto, which this work clears away. Some 
will open it from the simple wish to know all they can of the early history of 
ourcountry. The work will thus find a good sale, and give its author a stand, 
though its merits may not be great. It gives the detail of De Soto’s wonder- 
ful expedition, abridged from authentic original documents. It is written 
clearly, simply, and in parts beautifully; but the author does not, and could 
not, get rid of a certain chronicle sound, which all abstracts must have, par- 
ticularly if by young writers. Washington Irving would have thrown over 
the dry detail of marches, fordings, and battles, the witchery of his style, and 
we should not have become fatigued; his nephew has done well, very well, 
but still the attention and interest do flag often in the course of the two vol- 
umes; or at least ours did. The character of De Soto is high, peculiar, and 
full of strength; he was the noblest and best of the Spanish conquerors. The 
dangers of his army, and the fate of his foes, alike awake our pity and interest; 
and in the outline, nothing could be more romantic; but the extent to which 
Mr. Irving has carried his account, has lessened the effect: at the same time 
we see the difficulty of condensation. While therefore we think Mr. Irving's 
industry and good taste deserving of much praise, we cannot but regret that 
he did not confine himself toone volume, omit many of the details of marches 
and countermarches, and linger more over the more prominent and character- 
istic scenes and personages. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
ee eee EEE £ Boston, May 30, 1835. 


Nothing has pleased me more than the growing interest which I find here 
in the religious prosperity of the West. The eyes of all thinking men have 
long been opened to the truth, that the strength of the Union, both in number 
and riches, will very soon be centered in our great valley; and it is now begin- 
ning to be felt, that the prosperity of the whole country hangs upon the ques- 
tion, whether the West shall be religious or irreligious, moral or immoral. 
Nothing is plainer than this; that if the states west of the mountains should 
become the prey of violent party spirit and narrow minded policy, through 
the prevalence of an illiberal, contracted, selfish spirit, every town and village 
on the furthest Atlantic coast, will feel the scourge. They begin to be aware 
of this, among our eastern brethren, although they by no means feel it yet, as 
they will five or six years hence. An eastern man must travel through our 
great country, and see for himself our rivers, and forests, and soil, and mines, 
and fast growing cities, before he can realize one half of the truth, as to the 
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future relative importance of the West, in the Union; and it isin this way, by 
the personal observation of travellers, that I expect the truth to be found out. 
Every body now is talking of a ‘“twestern tour.” It is getting to be as com- 
mon to speak of visiting Cincinnati, Louisville, and even St. Louis, asit was 
five years ago, of visiting Niagara. I know a great many who have gone this 
spring to the Mississippi, for the sole purpose of “seeing the West.” All of 
these will return with enlarged ideas, and will diffuse true notions of our land 
of promise. 

I am succeeding in my errand very tolerably. You know that before I left 
St. Louis, and while at Cincinnati, I received letters from this place, which 
offered any thing but encouragement; but I find that the calculation which 
we founded on the known good sense and good feeling of the East, was not 
mistaken. Itis true, I met with some long faces and cold looks, at first, but 
a few words set them right. People only need to be made to think for five 
minutes, and they are liberal enough towards a cause such as ours. To be 
sure, there is an overstrained feeling of anti-sectarianism, among our denom- 
ination, which sometimes gets in my way, but it only needs to be put intoa 
definite form, to be given up. And besides, as to sectarianism, it enters so 
little into our motives, that I am as ready to condemn it as any one; although 
I never shall consent to call zeal for truth, by that name. I have already ob- 
tained half the sum we need for our St. Louis church, and there is no doubt 
but that, by the time this meets your eye, I shall have collected the other half. 
The course I have pursued has been, to preach and have a contribution taken 
up on the spot. This is a slow way, because I preach only on Sundays, but 
it is the pleasantest, and has this advantage, that I am sure that whatever is 
given is given willingly; and the time is no object to me, as I do not care about 
being in St. Louis before early fall. 

This week bas been a very interesting one tome. You know it is the old 
election week, and is the season of the anniversary meetings of nearly all the 
religious and charitable societies in the state. Boston has been full of minis- 
ters, and every day, morning, noon and night, has been occupied with ad- 
dresses, reports, speeches, and what not. The influence of these meetings is 
very good. ‘They serve the double purpose of giving information to the pub- 
lic, and of keeping alive the interest of the members of the several societies. 
Do you have such anniversaries in Cincinnati? I think it would be well to 
introduce them. The subjects of the reports were chiefly local, and will 
appear in the papers of this city, or I would send an abstract of some of them 
to you, for the **Messenger.”? By the way, what has become of the ‘*Messen- 
ger?’ People continually ask me about it, but I do not know what to answer. 
But [ agree with you, in thinking that we had better delay it a little, than run 
the risk of beginning it, and then being obliged to stop, for want of subscri- 
bers. People here are indisposed to subscribe, because they already have so 
many periodicals; I do not think they do right in this, because they ought to 
give usa helping hand, in the day of our small things. But after all, we must 
depend upon ourselves. If the work is made interesting, we shall find enough 
to take it and read it without asking any one tosubscribe, who is not forward 
to do so, of hisownaccord. I expect with some impatience our first number, 
even if a second does not follow it for two or three months. **** w.4.F. 
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ONE WORD OF OURSELVES, AND TO OUR READERS. 


When this work was first proposed a few months since, it was with many 
doubts as to its success. It will be gratifying to our friends to learn that 
there is no longer any reason for such doubts. Our subscription list has in- 
creased more rapidly than we anticipated. We find that in almost every 
part of the country, there are more or less who sympathise with usin our 
views. We would return our thanks to the friends who have so readily 
aided us in procuring subscribers. We hope that we shall not be thought 
to exact too much from their kindness, if we ask a continuance of their aid. 
The work can be useful only in proportion as it is circulated; and the extent 
of its circulation must depend very much on the aid of those who are friends 
of the cause which we are endeavoring to promote. 

The first number has been delayed beyond the time when we intended to 
have published it. But the delay has been occasioned by such circumstances 
only, as are incidental to the commencement of a new periodical. Hence- 
forth it will be regularly issued on the first day of every month. 


AGENT OF THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


We see that the Rev. Jason Whitman, the agent of the American Unitarian 
Association, has resigned his office, and been installed as the pastor of a new 
Society in Portland, Me. The Rev. Mr. Briggs has been appointed agent of 
the Association in place of Mr. Whitman, and has accepted the appointment. 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


We understand that the Unitarian Society in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
where the Rev. Mr. Day is settled, is about erecting a church. 

The Unitarian Society in St. Louis, as will be seen from Mr. Elliot’s letter 
on the preceding page, is also making preparations to erect a place of gwor- 
ship in the course of the present summer. 





MITCHELL’S REFERENCE AND DISTANCE MAP OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 


Although this work is very generally known among us, we have thought it 
due to the enterprise of the publisher, to make mention of it. It is large, 
covering twenty-seven square feet; we believe very correct; and certainly 
very detailed. In the northern states, not only the counties, but the town- 
ships are all given; and there are plans, upon a larger scale, of the vicinity of 
each of our first cities. The canals, railroads, and roads, are laid down fully 
and accurately. Connected with the map is an octavo volume of three hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages, in which will be found: First. A consulting 
index, of counties, districts, towns, &c.; giving the position, by means of ref- 
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erence letters, of every place in the United States; and where there are many 
places of one name, giving the county, state, and situation of each. Second. 
A consulting index of rivers; showing the position of every river in our land. 
Third. A table of distances; giving the number of miles of each state capital 
from Washington, and from the various other state capitals. Fourth. We 
have a general statistical view of the whole country. And fifth. Views of 
the individual states, with the stage routes.—The addition of this volume, 
particularly that part which guides us to every town, county, and river, in our 
country, gives Mr. Mitchell’s map a value which no other possesses. The 
cost of the work is ten dollars, when the states only are differently colored; 
when each county is colored, so as to distinguish it, twelve dollars; and at 
cither, the work is very cheap. 


ACADEMICAL LECTURES ON THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


This is the title of a work to be published by Professor Palfrey of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It will be issued from the press as soon as a sufficient number 
of subscribers is found to warrant its publication. We earnestly desire to 
see it. No work is more needed than one of this kind. We have heard the 
substance of some of these Lectures, and this, with the known learning and 
ability of the author, gives us assurance that the work will fill a place now 
unoccupied in English theological literature. We hope it will not fail for 
want of patronage. 

It will be published in four successive volumes 8 vo., of four hundred and 
fifty, or five hundred pages each; and will be furnished to subscribers at two 
dollars and a half a volume. 

For the information of any who may like to subscribe for the work, we 
add the contents of the several volumes. 

Vou. 1—The Last Four Books of the Pentateuch.—The authenticity of the 
books will be discussed, with the evidences of the mission of Moses, and the 
character and objects of his law. 

Vou. Il.—Genesis, the Early Prophets, and Chronicles.—This volume will 
treat of the records of primitive and patriarchal times, of the national history 
under the Judges and Kings, and of the relation of the books of Samuel and 
Kings to those of Chronicles. 

Vou. I1.—The later history and later Prophets —Here will be examined 
the question of prophetical inspiration, in connection with an account of the 
literary history and contents of the several books of the later Prophets, and 
a detailed exposition of some important passages. 

Vout. IV.—The remainder of the Canonical and Apocryphal Writings.— 
Among the contents of this volume will be, a continuation of the Jewish 
history down to the Christian era, and a particular notice of Psalms which 
are quoted in the New Testament. 

References and criticisms, introducing the ancient languages, will, as 
much as possible, be thrown into notes, leaving the body of the page suitable 
for the use of general readers. 








